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THE CASE OF THE JEWS, CONSIDERED WITH PARTICULAR RE- 
FERENCE TO THEIR SUPPOSED LITERAL GATHERING. 


BY REV. WILLIAM SCOTT, OF THE CANADA CONFERENCE. 


Every Christian who reflects on those portions of Scripture 
prophecy which refer to the evangelization of the world, and who 
also considers the constitutionally aggressive and instrumental cha- 
racter of the church, must be gratified with the consideration, that 
the whole of Christendom has been roused to the discharge of its 
solemn obligations, and that therefore very vigorous efforts are 
now making in order to the diffusion of those saving truths which 
“first began to be spoken by the Lord, and were confirmed unto us 
by them that heard him.” It would appear as though the Christian 
Church now felt the force of Cecil’s celebrated remark, “ The state 
of the world is such, and so much depends upon action, that every 
thing seems to say to every man—Do something—do it—do it.” 
Something is doing, and the visions of the ancient prophets are, in a 
measure, realized: “ There shall be a handful of corn in the earth 
upon the top of the mountains; the fruit thereof shall shake like 
Lebanon ; and they of the city shall flourish like grass of the earth.” 
“ Ethiopia shall soon stretch out her hands unto God.” 

It is one of the pleasing signs of the times, that a more than usual 
degree of sympathy and benevolence has been enlisted in favor of 
the scattered tribes of Israel.* This strikes us as being conclusive 
evidence that the Divine Being is graciously pleased to stay his 


* The London Society for the Promotion of Christianity among the Jews 
has existed now for thirty-one years, and has been the means of extensive 
good. In their twenty-ninth report, published in 1837, the following encou- 
raging language is used:—“ The committee have unfeigned satisfaction in 
stating, that, while they consider that during the past year a decided advance 
has been made toward the great object of promoting Christianity among the 
Jews, they have no less convincing evidence that a deep interest in the spi- 
ritual welfare and future prospects of this long-negleeted people is growing 
up in all parts of the country.” We trust this will soon be universally the case 
throughout American Christendom! In 1838 the London Society employed 
wr missionaries, twenty-three of whom are said to be converted 

ews. 
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avenging hand, remembering his covenant with Abraham, and the 
sure mercies of David. The claims of the Jews upon our Christian 
liberality are powerfully set forth by the Apostle Paul: “For as 
ye in times past have not believed God, yet have now obtained 
mercy through their unbelief; even so have these also not believed, 
that through your mercy they also may obtain mercy.” We have 
received the gospel through them. The first predicted and glorious 
outpouring of the Holy Spirit, certifying the establishment of the 
Christian dispensation, descended upon Jews more particularly ; 
and tie first Christian church was established at Jerusalem. The 
holy apostles were Jews, commissioned first to preach the gospel to 
their countrymen; and He who shed his blood for the salvation of 
the world was of the seed of Abraham. What other considerations 
do we need to induce us to emulate the zeal of Paul, who said, “ I 
could wish that myself were accursed from Christ for my brethren, 
my kinsmen according to the flesh?” The apostle then adds a 
summary of their formerly exalted character and privileges: “* Who 
are Israelites, to whom pertaineth the adoption, and the glory, and 
the covenants, and the giving of the law, and the service of God, 
and the promises, whose are the fathers, and of whom, as concern- 
ing the flesh, Christ came, who is over all, God blessed for ever.” 
The Jews are not our brethren in the same sense they were Paul’s, 
but this epitome of their history and advantages invests them with 
peculiar claims upon our attention and regard. Who can think of 
their former distinction, their reception of genuine revelations from 
God, their uncorrupted preservation of the Scriptures ; of their being 
for many hundreds of years the appointed conservators of pure re- 
ligion, and of their hosts of believers who died in the faith, and are 
a cloud of witnesses to the truth, without ardently desiring the sal- 
vation of their descendants? Who can reflect on the present, 
contrasted with the former condition of the Jews, now suffering: 
every sort of misery, laboring under national] degradation and civil 
disabilities, and worse than all, their having been the dupes of false- 
hood, given up to believe a lie, for nearly eighteen hundred years, 
without fervently breathing the prayer of the poet :— 


“ Come, then, thou great Deliverer, come !' 
The veil from Jacob’s heart remove ; 
Receive thy ancient people home! 
That, quicken’d by thy dying love, 
The world may their reception find, 
Life ffom the dead for all mankind.” 


Another very strong claim which the Jews have upon our prayers: 
and exertions, arises from the fact, that they are so frequently and 
distinctly the subjects of Scripture prophecy. All the various and 
numerous nations of the earth are included under the general deno- 
mination of Gentiles. The Jews are distinct; and though they may 
be included in the general promises of salvation through Christ, 
yet, as if the blessed God were not satisfied with thus embracing 
the world collectively, he declares by his prophets, “all Israel shall 
be saved.” “TI will pour upon the house of David and the inhabi- 
tants of Jerusalem the spirit of grace and supplication, and they 
shall look upon Him whom they have pierced, and they shall mourn. 
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‘because of him.” It is probably the vast number of prophecies 
respecting the Jews, scattered throughout the volume of inspiration, 
which has caused the great diversity of opinion respecting their 
meaning, and therefore concerning the future destiny of this extra- 
ordinary and supernatural people. Their literal gathering to their 
own land is by many considered a subject of unfulfilled prophecy, 
and the vast majority of predictions respecting the Jews are consi- 
dered as referring to this event, with which, however. their conver- 
sion to Christianity is sometimes associated and included.* Those 
fond of speculation and cunjecture are engaged then in ascertain- 
ing the lecality and identity of the tribes of Israel, usually spoken 
of as “the ten lost tribes.” We propose giving a few general re- 
marks illustrative of these subjects :— 

The present condition of the Jews, the position of the whole 
world with reference to them, and the present enterprising spirit of 
the Christian Church, appear to us to render it absolutely neces- 
sary that their future destiny, as far as it is prophetically revealed, 
should be known. At any rate, this may legitimately be a matter 
of investigation, proceeding in the spirit of humility and sincerity. 
The truth in the case cannot but have a very powerful influence on 
all Christian operations for their evangelization. A tract has lately 
been published in London on the “return of the Jews, proving that 
that most interesting event is just at hand, and setting forth the 
important consequences which are declared to follow.” Now if it 
should appear that their future literal gathering is not contemplated 
in the prophetic writings, it is evident that our efforts for their spi- 


* We believe this opinion has been generally maintained and expressed by 
ministers and gentlemen advocating the Christian claims of the Jews. Ata 
public meeting held in London in 1830, H. Drammond, Esq., said, “ They 
had read their Bibles, and they knew that the promise of the pouring out of 
the Spirit upon the whole of the Jewish nation, was not to be fulfilled till after 
the restoration of the Jews to their own land.” Several others expressed the 
same views at the same meeting. The Rev. E. Bickersteth, at an anniver- 
sary of the London Jews’ Society, held in York (Kng.) in 1838, said, “ He 
believed in his heart they (the Jews) would be literally restored to their own 
land.” That author, in his Practical Guide to the Prophecies, says, “ There 
are many expressions in the Old Testament, which may lead us to expect, 
not only the conversion of the Jews, but the NATIONAL RESTORATION FROM 
THEIR PRESENT DISPERSION, to their own land.” The small capitals are 
authorized. Dr. Clarke and Mr. Benson seem to hold the same opinion, 
though they are very often equivocal on this subject. 

Even the illustrious Milton, whose glowing imagination, in harmonious 
verse, has delighted the whole civilized world, puts the following language 
into the lips of the Redeemer while contending with Satan in the wilderness, 
However, his use of the potential mood throws some doubt on his opinion, as 
herein expressed :— 


“Yet he, at length, time to himself best known, 
Remembering Abraham, by some wondrous call 
May bring them back, repentant and sincere, 

And at their passing cleave th’ Assyrian flood 

While to their native land with joy they haste ; 

As the Red sea and Jordan once he cleft, 

When to the Promised Land their fathers passed : 

To his due time and providence I leave them.” 
Paradise Regained, book iii. 
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ritual good must receive a very different direction, and will be 
attended with very different results. ‘The numbers of Jews now 
existing is also a consideration. There are probably two millions 
in Russia—tens of thousands in Poland—and they swarm in the 
remotest parts of China. In short, they abound in almost every 
European nation, and are to be found in every part of the east. It 
is supposed the Jews are now as numerous as they were during 
their greatest height of prosperity in Canaan. They have only to 
a very limited degree amalgamated with the nations among whom 
they have lived, and but a very small proportion of them are inha- 
bitants of Palestine. ‘They have been preserved in a remarkable 
manner for special purposes ; and our conviction is, that their con- 
version to the Christian faith will have a very glorious influence upon 
the nations with which they are associated, and that those effects 
do not depend upon thew return to their own father-land. It is 
our belief that their conversion and display of Christian graces, in 
the countries where they now live, and which are for the most part 
without the “ pure and undefiled religion” of Jesus, after so long a 
rejection of the true Messiah, will tend amazingly to the overthrow 
of Mohammedan and pagan systems of error, as well as those of 
Rome and China. 

“ Now if the fall of them (the Jews) be the riches of the world, 
and the diminishing of them the riches of the Gentiles, how much 
more their falness?” “If the casting away of them be the recon- 
ciling of the world, what shall the receiving of them be but life from 
the dead?” It does not appear to us that the blessings specified in 
these words can be secured to the world by an abandonment of 
those countries where, through the agency of Christian missions, 
they might be evangelized ; but by there and thus acknowledg- 
ing the grand Christian principles, “Tf ye be Christ’s, then are 
ye . Abraham’s seed, and heirs according to the promise ;” “ They 
are not all Israel, who are of Israel;” “He is a Jew who is one 
inwardly, and circumcision is that of the heart, in the spirit, and 
not in the letter, whose praise is not ef men, but of God.” 

To those who are disposed fully to investigate this subject, we 
would suggest the adoption of a plan of inquiry something like the 
following: — 

1. Let the prophetic writings be carefully examined in chrono- 
logical order, following the reigns of the kings of Israel and Judah, 
with a view to define which of the prophecies have or have not been 
fulfilled. It may be well in this branch of inquiry to ascertain 
whether any intimations of a literal gathering are to be found in 
any predictions which may have been made known after the re- 
formations carried on in the Jewish state by Nehemiah. 

II. Let the New Testament writings be examined with a view to 
the inquiry, Whether the literal gathering of the Jews to their own 
land is consistent with the genius of the Christian dispensation, 
which is the perfection and consummation of every other divinely 
appointed system of religion. 

III. It may not be amiss in the farther prosecution of the ques- 
tion, to compare the writings of various commentators and critics, 
to see how far their assumptions in favor of a literal gathering are 
consistent with their own modes of interpretation and criticism. 
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We are convinced that the plan of inquiry here suggested would, 
if fairly carried out, have a tendency to bring the case of the Jews 
more clearly before the public. We shall, however, content our- 
selves at this time with the discussion of a few of those passages of 
Scripture which have been selected as decidedly favoring a literal 
gathering of the Jews. By showing their parallels, some toler- 
able idea may be obtained as to the amount of evidence corrobo- 
rating that notion. 

We may be allowed two other preliminary remarks :—First. In 
the interpretation of Scripture prophecy, it is absolutely necessary 
to exercise a spirit of caution, reverential awe, and humble fear. 
As the Rev. Richard Watson well observes, ‘“ There is a moral ne- 
cessity that prophecy should be surrounded with a certain haze and 
indistinctness.” Perhaps no prediction was ever properly under- 
stood until its accomplishment. So the ancient prophets are repre- 
sented as “searching what, or what manner of time the Spirit of 
Christ which was in them did signify.” Our ignorance of what has 
passed, and our greater ignorance of what is future, should guard 
us against extremes in the application of certain rules of interpre- 
tation. It is possible to literalize and spiritualize so as entirely to 
lose the sense of Scripture. Those are in great danger who have 
adopted an hypothesis, and are determined to make every thing 
subserve its purpose. Now, in reference to the case of the Jews, 
we candidly confess, that such are the complicated intricacies of the 
various predictions and histories relating thereto, that an hypothesis 
for or against their literal return may be supported with consider- 
able show of argument and reason. Yet, after all, this is not a 
subject of mere fancy or speculation, but for the above reasons de- 
mands unbiased and calm investigation—close and sober thought. 
It is connected with facts and dates, and the well-authenticated his- 
tories of many nations. Such being our convictions, we have con- 
scientiously endeavored to avoid the whirlpool of mysticism, as well 
as the shoals of an exclusively literal] interpretation. 

The second remark we wish here to make is in reference to chro- 
nology. In order to a right understanding of the prophecies, 
chronological accuracy is very essential We should know as 
nearly as possible when the several prophets flourished, and what 
were the circumstances of the Jews at that time. In all the predic- 
tions respecting a captivity and restoration, it is necessary to ascer- 
tain the time of their delivery, and whether the revolted tribes, or 
the loyal tribes of Judah and Benjamin, be referred to; or, whether 
both in their associated capacity are to be understood. The literal 
and primary meaning of prophecy can only be ascertained by chro- 
nological accuracy. Now, it must have been remarked by every 
reflecting person, that the writings of the prophets are not arranged 
as they were delivered. The several books do not stand in chro- 
nological order. And in very many instances the chapters do not 
present a continuous succession of historically prophetic incidents. 
Jeremiah says, the word of the Lord, contained in the twenty-first 
chapter, came unto him when Zedekiah was king. But the contents 
of the forty-fifth and forty-sixth chapters were delivered in the 
fourth year of Jehoiakim. This was at least eight years before 
Zedekiah came to the throne ; so that, in a proper arrangement of 
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Jeremiah’s writings, the forty-fifth and forty-sixth chapters should 
precede the twenty-first. This may serve to teach us the necessity 
of great care in the application of certain texts and passages, since 
they may or may not refer to Judah and Israel separately or col- 
lectively. Many other remarks might be made in reference to this, 
especially as ignorance of chronology has been the fruitful source 
of error. However, as Bickersteth, in his Practical Guide to the 
Prophecies, remarks :—“ The mistakes of others should lead us to 
more caution and diligence and prayer in our researches, and more 
diffidence in our conclusions. But having now the advantage of a 
more lengthened manifestation of God’s mind, from the past history 
of the church,” (we may add, the world,) “ we have with this, greater 
light for the true interpretation.” 

We now proceed to the examination of a few selections from 
prophecy, which have been considered as proving a future literal 
return of the Jews :—In Amos ix, 11-15, we have these words: “ In 
that day will I raise up the tabernacle of David that is fallen, and 
close up the breaches thereof ; and I will build up his ruins, and I 
will build it as in the days of old: that they may possess the rem- 
nant of Edom, and of all the heathen that are called by my name, 
saith the Lord that doeth this. Behold the days come, saith the 
Lord, that the ploughman shall overtake the reaper, and the treader 
of grapes him that soweth seed; and the mountains shall drop 
sweet wine, and all the hills shall melt. And I will bring again the 
captivity of my people Israel, and they shall build the waste cities, 
and inhabit them; and they shall plant vineyards, and drink the 
wine thereof; they shall also make gardens, and eat the fruit of 
them. AndI will plant them upon their land, and they shall no 
more be pulled up out of their land, which I have given them, saith 
the Lord thy God.” We have quoted this passage at large, to save 
the trouble of immediate reference. 

Amos prophesied in the days of Uzziah; and it appears also 
that he did so while Jeroboam, the son of Joash, was king of Israel. 
It is highly probable he prophesied in both the kingdoms of Israel 
and Judah ; first in Israel, from whence he was requested to depart 
by Jeroboam, to whom Amaziah the high priest had brought a charge 
of conspiracy against this prophet, chap. vii, 10. The prophet, how- 
ever, boldly declares the word of the Lord, and affirms, “ Israel shall 
surely go into captivity,” chap. vii, 11-17. Being obliged to leave 
Bethel, he takes up his abode in a small place named Tekoa, where 
he continued to receive the Spirit of prophecy. The captivity 
threatened against Israel was that of the Assyrian: this is agreed 
on all hands. Horne, on this part of the prophecy, says, “ ‘I'he 
carrying of the Israelites into captivity beyond Damascus into As- 
syria is explicitly announced; see its fulfilment 2 Kings xv, 29, and 
xvii, 5-23.” Dr. Clarke’s note on chap. vi, 14, reads thus: “TI will 
raise up against you a nation—The Assyrians under Pul, Tiglath- 
pileser, and Shalmaneser, who subdued the Israelites at various 
times, and at last carried them away captive in the days of Hosea, 
the last king of Israel in Samaria.” In Amos ii, 5, we read, “ I will 
send a fire upon Judah, and it shall devour the palaces of Jerusa- 
lem.” In Amos i, 2, the prophet says, “The top of Carmel shall 
wither.” Now Carmel was a very fruitful mountain belonging to 
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the tribe of Judah; and these two passages show that, in addition to 
prophesying against the kingdom of Israel, Amos is commissioned 
to threaten Judah. The frequent incursions of neighboring nations 
against Judah may be incidentally described, butsit is probable 
their captivity under Nebuchadnezzar is more particularly alluded 
to. This is the opinion of Dr. Clarke ; see his note on Amos ii, 4. 
It seems quite certain that both the kingdoms of Israel and Judah, 
and their captivities, are included in the prophetic annunciations of 
Amos; because in chap. iii, verse 1, we read, “ Hear this word that 
the Lord hath spoken against you, O children of Israel, against the 
whole family which I brought up out of the land of Egypt.” No 
one ever imagined that the dispersion of the Jews under Titus Ves- 
pasian is here the subject of prophecy ; but all agree that the punish- 
ments threatened against Israel and Judah for the crimes they were 
then committing were fulfilled in the sufferings they endured in 
Babylon and Assyria. But, though the prophet thus menaces the 
Jews, he is permitted to look through the dark vista of future ages, 
and represents them as being again prosperous and happy—brought 
again from their captivity, and again established by the Lord their 
God. “In that day will I raise up the tabernacle of David that is 
fallen.” See above. 

Some of these words are susceptible of a literal interpretation, 
some of them are not. As for instance, “ The mountains shall drop 
sweet wine, and all the hills shall melt.” The restoration of the 
tabernacle of David is referred by all Christian commentators with 
whom we are acquainted to the establishment of the gospel dispen- 
sation, by Messiah, David’s royal descendant. Benson says, “ This 
prophecy must be extended to the days of the Messiah, and to the 
calling of the Gentiles to the knowledge of the true God.” Some 
portions of this prediction then, it is clear, have a spiritual import. 
‘This is placed by the Holy Spirit beyond a doubt. When the apos- 
tles were assembled in council at Jerusalem respecting the admis- 
sion of the Gentiles into the Christian Church, St. James quotes 
these very words of Amos, showing that it was the will of God that, 
under the Christian dispensation, both Jew and Gentile should en- 
joy equal religious privileges. That portion of the prophecy which 
can be understood literally was accomplished, as we shall hereafter 
show. As by the captivities Israel and Judah were deprived of 
their possessions, and the fruit of the labor of their hands, so when 
they were restored and returned they were to enjoy, as they did, 
the results of their own enterprise. Whatever spiritual or tempo- 
ral blessings are promised to Israel in the passage under considera- 
tion, it is very clear that the “remnant of Edom, and of all the 
heathen that are called by” the name of the Lord, are to enjoy the 
same; and therefore, if the still future return of the Jews is therein 
promised, the Gentiles, or, at least, those who are converted, shall 
accompany them. Butthis is absurd and unreasonable; and there- 
fore the literal gathering of the Jews to their own land is not taught 
by the Prophet Amos. The following are parallel passages: Hosea 
iii, 4,5; Joel iii, 18-21. 

In our brief remarks respecting chronological accuracy, it was 
remarked that the several prophetic books do not stand in chrono- 
logical order, and in very many instances the chapters do not pre- 
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sent a continuous succession of prophetic incidents. This suggestion 
is strikingly applicable to the first twelve chapters of Isaiah. We 
mention these, because the following words in the eleventh chapter 
are applied to the return of the Jews as yet future and literal. 
“And it shall come to pass in that day, that the Lord shall set his 
hand again the second time to recover the remnant of his people, 
which shall be left from Assyria, and from Egypt, and from Pathros, 
and from Cush, and from Elam, and from Shinar, and from Ha- 
math, and from the islands of the sea. And he shall set up an 
ensign for the nations, and shall assemble the outcast of Israel, and 
gather together the dispersed of Judah from the four corners of the 
earth.” That these words do not refer to a literal gathering still 
future is very clear to our mind; but, in order to understand the 
prophet, it is necessary to examine his whole discourse. By so 
doing we shall establish Isaiah’s character for beauty of composi- 
tion, comprehensiveness of expression, and for elevated and evan- 
gelical views of Jehovah’s moral administration and spiritual 
government. Horne says, “Isaiah greatly excels in all the graces 
of method, order, connection, and arrangement.” But adds of 
" particular predictions,” that, “as they are now extant, they are 
often improperly connected, without any marks of discrimination ; 
which injudicious arrangement, on some occasions, creates almost 
insuperable difficulties.” We have felt the force of this remark in 
our analysis of the first twelve chapters of Isaiah, for no two of 
these chapters can be read together without considerable embarrass- 
ment. Every attentive reader will have observed this; and we are 
obliged to add with humility, and deference to high authorities, that 
no arrangement of these chapters which we have seen either satis- 
fies our mind, or removes the difficulties which stand in the way of 
consistent interpretation. Lowth, and after him Clarke and Ben- 
son, have given it as their opinion, that the discourse of which the 
eleventh chapter forms a part, begins with the fifth verse of the tenth 
chapter, and ends with the twelfth chapter; and that it embraces 
that period in the history of Judah when Sennacherib menaced and 
planned the destruction of Jerusalem, and whose army was arrested, 
overthrown, and destroyed :— 


“For the angel of death spread his wings on the blast, 
And breathed in the face of the foe as he pass’d.” 


But this opinion, though correct as far as it goes, only embraces 
a small part of the prophet’s intent. We shall endeavor to prove 
this ; and, in order thereto, beg to propose a new arrangement of 
Isaiah’s first twelve chapters. We do so after a very careful and 
rigid inquiry into the history of the times referred to; and we are 
sincerely convinced of the consistency of this arrangement with that 
history, and the prophetic impulse which first described it. 

To proceed then:—The first verse of the first chapter may be 
considered a general statement of the time in which the prophet 
flourished, perhaps added by a later hand. The sixth chapter con- 
tains a solemn account of the prophet’s divine call and special 
ordination, and may therefore be considered as the first in the order 
of time. The first chapter should follow the sixth, omitting the first 
verse; and the second chapter properly succeeds the first, except- 
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ing the first five verses. The third chapter naturally follows the 
second, to which should be added the first verse of the fourth chap- 
ter. The remainder of the fourth chapter should be preceded by 
the five verses first in the second chapter, between which there is an 
obvious and beautiful connection. The whole of the fifth chapter 
follows the fourth; and to complete this discourse we must add 
from the eighth to the twenty-first verse of the ninth chapter, and 
the first four verses of the tenth chapter. Whether we are to con- 
sider what are above enumerated as forming one discourse or more 
is not a matter of great importance. There are probably two, the 
second commencing with the first verses of the second chapter, ac- 
cording to the above plan. It is evident that the latter part of the 
ninth chapter should precede the seventh; because therein we have 
a distinct prediction of a conspiracy against Judah, by the confe- 
derated powers of Syria and Israel, which is historically described 
in the seventh chapter; see chap. ix, 8-12, 21. Moreover, there 
is an appropriate and poetical symphony between the twenty-fifth 
verse of the fifth chapter, and the twelfth, seventeenth, and twenty- 
first verses of the ninth chapter, as also the fourth verse of chapter 
tenth. And with this tender and thus oft-repeated expostulation 
the discourse concludes: “ For all this his anger is not turned away, 
but his hand is stretched out still.” 

A new discourse commences with the seventh chapter, in which 
the prophet describes the unsuccessful attempt of “ Rezin, king of 
Syria, and Pekah, king of Israel,” against Judah and Jerusalem. 
Because of this wicked conspiracy God, by the mouth of the pro- 
phet, declares that he will bring against these his enemies the Assy- 
rian, “and all his glory,” Isa. vii, 17-19. The eighth chapter 
continues this prophecy, expressing more clearly the determination 
of God. Verse fourth says, “The riches of Damascus, and the 
spoil of Samaria, shall be taken away before the king of Assyria.” 
Judah should also be involved in the trouble which came upon Is- 
rael. Both kingdoms deserved punishment. Their profligacy and 
wretched apostacy had been set forth, and they had been faithfully 
warned to repent of their doings; but they persevered in their in- 
gratitude, pride, arrogance, and injustice. ‘“ Now, therefore, behold 
the Lord bringeth up upon them the waters of the river, strong and 
many, even the king of Assyria, and all his glory; and he shall 
come up over all his channels, and go over all his banks. And he 
shall pass through Judah; he shall overflow and go over; he shall 
reach even to the neck; and the stretching out of his wings shall 
fill the breadth of thy land, O Immanuel.” This annunciation is 
continued throughout the tenth chapter, commencing with the fifth 
verse, and should therefore immediately follow the eighth chapter. 
Here Assyria receives her commission, as the instrument of God’s 
wrath. This kingdom is described as “ the rod” of God’s “ anger,” 
and “the staff in their hand” is the divine “indignation.” The As- 
syrian receives “a charge to take the spoil, and to take the prey, 
and to tread them down like the mire of the streets.” ‘ Howbeit he 
meaneth not so, neither doth his heart think so.” Assyria’s proud 
boastings are prophetically described from the eighth to the eleventh 
verse. Some have thought, that because Assyria is represented as 
saying, “Shall I not as I have done unto Samaria and her idols, so 
Vou. X.—Oct., 1839. 47 
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do to Jerusalem and her idols,” that therefore this prophecy was de- 
livered after Shalmaneser had dispersed Israel, and alludes to 
Sennacherib’s invasion of Judah. But though Assyria’s attempt 
upon Judah is the subject of prophecy in this chapter, yet it was 
delivered before the captivity of Israel. 

Every one must therefore perceive the impropriety of the opinion 
just alluded to, especially since the prophets, particularly Isaiah, 
frequently speak of things to come as already accomplished, be- 
cause of the absolute certainty of the events. The whole scope of 
the premature and presumptuous boastings attributed to Assyria is 
this: “As I am fully able, so [ am determined to invade and de- 
stroy both the kingdoms of Israel and Judah.” God declares that 
Assyria shall be successful as far as Israel is concerned, whose sins 
are so forcibly set forth in the preceding chapters. ‘ With arrows 
and with bows shall men come thither.” To Israel it is said, “ As- 
sociate yourselves, O ye people, and ye shall be broken in pieces ; 
and give ear, all ye uf far countries; gird yourselves, and ye shall 
be broken in pieces; gird yourselves, and ye shall be broken in 
pieces. Take counsel together, and it shall come to naught: speak 
the word, and it shall not stand; for God is with us,” Isa. viii, 9, 
10. This could only refer to Israel, for Judah was preserved from 
the wrath of Assyria according to the word of the Lord. These 
predictions began to be fulfilled while Pul and Tiglath-pileser were 
kings of Assyria. Especially under the reign of the latter, who 
committed extensive ravages upon the territories of Israel, and took 
many away captive. ‘In the days of Pekah, king of Israel, came 
Tiglath-pileser, king of Assyria, and took Ijon, and Abel-bethmaa- 
chah, and Janoah, and Kedesh, and Hazor, and Gilead, and Galilee, 
all the land of Naphtali, and carried them captive to Assyria,” 2 
Kings xv, 29. In 1 Chron. v, 26, it is more particularly stated 
that “the God of Israel stirred up the spirit of Pul and Tiglath- 
pilneser, king of Assyria, and he carried them away, even the 
Reubenites, and the Gadites, and the half tribe of Manasseh, and 
brought them unto Halah, and Habor, and Hara, and to the river 
of Gozan, unto this day.” It is also stated that “ Tiglath-meneser 
carried away captive” Beerah, the “ prince of the Reubenites.” 

It is evident from these recorded facts that the ravages committed 
by the Assyrian kings were very extensive, comprising nearly the 
whole country east of Jordan, penetrating considerably into the 
interior, and entering the heart of the country where was situated 
the half tribe of Manasseh. Thus Assyria began to lift up the rod 
of God’s anger, and punish this wicked people, called a “ hypocri- 
tical nation.” As yet the Assyrian makes no attempt upon Judah. 
This “remnant of Israel,” spoken of in chap. x, 20-23, escape at 
present the fury of the oppressor. But Ahaz, king of Judah, was 
very soon after this time insulted and menaced by Pekah, king of 
Israel, and Resin, king of Assyria. At this critical juncture Ahaz 
sent messengers to Tiglath-pileser, king of Assyria, and by present- 
ing to him treasures of silver and gold, obtained his assistance 
against the confederated powers. Thus the “remnant of Israel 
stayed upon him who afterward smote them.” And new it is only 
the power of covetousness that seems to subdue the tyrannical dis- 
position of Tiglath-pileser ; and it is more than probable that Pekah 
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or Resin could have obtained the assistance of Assyria at the same 
price. Moreover this same king of Assyria, Tiglath-pileser, actu- 
ally perplexed Judah in a short space of time afterward; for when 
the Edomites smote Judah and carried away captives, and the Phi- 
listines invaded the low country and possessed several cities and 
villages, Ahaz thought again to obtain aid from Assyria. “ And 
Tiglath-pileser, king of Assyria, came unto him and distressed him, 
but strengthened him not.” And then, it is added, that after Ahaz 
had given him presents, “he helped him not,” 2 Chron. xxviii, 16- 
21. This furnished a valuable lesson to the future kings of Judah, 
and so the Prophet Isaiah applies the circumstance. 

The rod of God’s anger is still in the hands of Assyria. The 
bounds of Israel are not fully removed, nor their treasures robbed. 
The inhabitants are not trodden down like the mire of the streets. 
Shalmaneser is the next king of Assyria, and seems completely to 
imbibe the aggressive spirit of his predecessor. He has a charge 
against Israel, which he fully executes, and the whole of the ten 
tribes are carried away captive. The sacred historian thus de- 
scribes the event: “In the ninth year of Hoshea, the king of Assy- 
ria took Samaria, and carried Israel away into captivity, and placed 
them in Halah and in Habor, by the river of Gozan, and in the 
cities of the Medes,” 2 Kings xvii, 6. Thus is the prediction of 
Isaiah fulfilled, and the rod is now taken out of the hand of the 
Assyrian, the “ Lord having performed his whole work upon Zion 
and on Jerusalem,” as far as the instrumentality of Assyria is con- 
cerned. Retributive justice must now have its course, and Jehovah 
prepares to inflict punishment upon the King of Assyria, and abase 
the pride of his heart. He had unconsciously done the will of God. 
But his haughtiness and detestable covetousness were insufferable. 
In the wicked arrogancy of his heart he had robbed God of his glory. 
But He who said, “ Vengeance is mine, I will repay,” declares by 
the mouth of the Prophet Isaiah, chap. x, 12, “I will punish the fruit 
of the stout heart of the king of Assyria, and the glory of his high 
looks.” In the seventh verse the prophet says, “ {t wasin his heart 
to destroy and cut off nations not a few.” The successive kings of 
Assyria were bent on the annihilation of Israel and Judah. Tiglath- 
pileser had taken Damascus. Shalmaneser was equally bold and 
proud, and believed he could take Samaria. He did so by the per- 
mission and appointment of God. Sennacherib imagined he could 
therefore subdue Jerusalem. Thus these kings thought to reduce 
the whole country of Palestine to the Assyrian yoke. That the 
last-mentioned king would make the attempt is clearly foretold, Isa. 
x, 24. He inherited all the ostentatious haughtiness of his prede- 
cessors; so in the reign of Hezekiah he went up against Jerusalem 
and took some of its defenced cities. Sennacherib, at this time, sends 
an insulting letter full of blasphemy to Hezekiah. 2 Kings xix, 10- 
13. The command of the Assyrian army is committed to Rabshe- 
kah, who, with proud boastings and insolent reproaches, came near 
the city. But “the remnant of the house of Israel” trusted in God, 
having learned a lesson of wisdom from the miserable Ahaz—his 
conduct, and fate. The prophet had said, “‘ They shall no more 
again stay upon him that smote them, but shall stay upon the Lord, 
the Holy One of Israel, in truth.” This prediction was strikingly 
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fulfilled in Hezekiah, as will hereafter be seen. Still, however, the 
Assyrian, elated with past successes, proudly advances toward Je- 
rusalem. He is making progress, spreading dismay and terror all 
around. Isaiah’s description of Assyria’s aggressive march is elo- 
quent and energetic; chap. x, 28-32. As Bishop Lowth well 
observes, “ The spirit and rapidity of the description are admirably 
suited to the subject. You see the affrighted people fleeing, and the 
eager invader pursuing. You hear the cries of one city echo to 
those of another; and groan swiftly succeeds to groan, till at length 
the rod is lifted over the lost citadel.” But now the Assyrian has 
gone beyond his bounds, and therefore “ the Lord, the Lord of hosts, 
shall lop the bough with terror, and the high ones of stature shall 
be hewn down, and the haughty shall be humbled.” Hezekiah re- 
ceives this assurance from Isaiah, and trusting in God, fervently 
prayed for deliverance; Isa. xxxvii, 16. The prayer concludes 
thus: “ Now therefore, O Lord, our God, save us from his hand, 
that all the kingdoms of the earth may know that thou art the Lord, 
even thou only.” So God said, “I will defend this city to save it 
for mine own sake, and for my servant David’s sake.” ‘“ The yoke 
shall be destroyed because of the anointing.” The word of God 
thus explicitly declared, was literally and miraculously accom- 
plished: “Then the ange} of the Lord went forth, and smote in the 
camp of the Assyrians a hundred and fourscore and five thousand ; 
and when they arose early in the morning, behold they were al} 
dead corpses,” Isa. xxxvii, 36. 


‘* Like the leaves of the forest when summer is green, 
That host, with their banners, at sun-set were seen ; 
Like the leaves of the forest when autumn hath blown, 
That host on the morrow Jay wither’d and strown.” 


Thus Judah is preserved, and the Assyrian destroyed. Sennache- 
rib only “ shook his hand against the mount of the daughter of Zion, 
the hill of Jerusalem,” Isa. x, 32. He was not permitted to enter 
Jerusalem. It is true he had alarmed and dispersed many of the 
adjacent villages. The inhabitants were terror-struck and fled. 
But these insolent enemies of God could proceed no farther than 
the Divine will permitted ; and their destruction was as marked a 
display of divine power and special providential interference as we 
have any account of. 

The military splendor of the Assyrian army, and the prepara- 
tions for resistance on the part of Hezekiah, must have almost 
overpowered the mind of the Prophet Isaiah. But while he, by the 
inspiration of the Spirit of God, foretells these warlike exploits, he 
is aided to bear the overwhelming grandeur. And when he, by the 
prescience of faith, discovered the awful presence of the “ angel of 
the Lord,” he must have felt as when he first received the divine 
afflatus, and said, “ Wo is me! for I am undone; because I am a 
man of unclean lips, and I dwell in the midst of a people of unclean 
lips; for mine eyes have seen the King, the Lord of hosts.” No 
wonder that under such an impulse his mind should be directed to 
contemplate and describe scenes far more glorious and distant, and 
aig should be achieved by the same King, even the “ Angel of the 

rd.” 
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We are of opinion that the first seven verses of the ninth chapter 
of Isaiah should follow the tenth chapter, and so precede the ele- 
venth, with which it is beautifully connected in style and subject. 
Moreover, the incidents included in the first seven verses of the 
ninth chapter, naturally follow the transactions prophetically de- 
scribed in the tenth chapter, and they have no connection with any 
other part of the prophecy. The prophet foretells the several in- 
vasions of the Assyrian kings, Zebulun, Naphtali, and Manasseh ; 
that is, the country of Galilee, all around the sea of Gennesereth 
were the parts that suffered most from the aggressions of Tiglath- 
pileser. Sennacherib approaches Jerusalem, and the people “ sit in 
darkness.” “But,” says the prophet, (quoting Lowth’s translation,) 
“there shall not hereafter be darkness in the land which was dis- 
tressed ;” that is, the Assyrian king shall not be successful as 
heretofore. So that these verses of the ninth chapter are naturally 
a continuation of the tenth. The prophet, solemnly impressed with 
the attributes of the “ Angel of the Lord,” the breath of whose lips 
should slay the wicked Assyrian, very eloquently introduces him 
as the deliverer of all people, who should “in the fulness of time” 
become incarnate, and whose spiritual conquests should be far 
more extensive and glorious than those of any earthly king, or 
even than he should gain over the Assyrian king. “ Of the increase 
of his government and peace there shall be no end.” The prophet 
proceeds in the eleventh chapter to foretell the human parentage 
of the Messiah: “ And there shall come forth a rod out of the stem 
of Jesse, and a Branch shall grow out of his roots ;” and then sets 
forth in glowing and vigorous language the character and power of 
the Branch, and the vastness of the conquest which he should ob- 
tain. ‘The peace and righteousness which shall through his influ- 
ence and authority overspread the world are described in language 
and imagery at once magnificent and exhilarating. The miraculous 
deliverance of “the mount of the daughter of Zion, the hill of Jeru- 
salem,” from the terrible forces of Sennacherib, and this too by the 
power of the “ Angel of the Lord,” formed an admirable introduc- 
tion to this splendid prophetic display of Messiah’s advent, and victo- 
rious advancements through the world. So the prophet, animated by 
military successes, represents the ensign of Messiah, “the gospel 
banner,” as uplifted and unfurled. The glorious names of the Mes- 
siah shall be inscribed upon it, ‘* Wonderful, Counsellor, the Ever. 
lasting Father, the Prince of peace.” All stained with hallowed 
blood, the nations shall behold the ensign, and adore their King. 
“To it shall the Gentiles seek,” and they shall feel that the peace 
and rest of the gospel are glorious—that “ his banner over them is 
love.” The prophet then shows that the influence of Messiah’s 
authority shall not be confined to the Gentiles, but that the Jews are 
to participate in those glorious blessings. To the ten tribes who 
had been scattered by Shalmaneser a future literal gathering is 
promised. To Judah, also, many of whose cities had been dis- 
persed by Sennacherib, a restoration is promised. ‘These events 
formed an easy introduction to such announcements as included 
their spiritual conversion. It is probable, also, that the restoration 
of Israel to their own land, which actually took place, was set forth 
as the pledge and assurance of their conversion to Christ. Yet 
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there is some obscurity in the chapter as to their literal restoration; 
for although such is the general interpretation, “ their own land” is 
not mentioned, and is only inferred from their flying “upon the 
shoulders of the Philistines toward the west.” But this is far from 
being conclusive, since they are also to subjugate the east. More- 
over Lowth’s translation removes the supposition that Judea can 
be referred to in either case—for the words are, “ But they shall in- 
vade the borders of the Philistines westward ; together shall they 
spoil the children of the east.” It seems most consistent with the 
scope of the whole chapter and context, that the political liberty 
and union of Israel and Judah after the Babylonish captivity is 
what the prophet portrays, first to be accomplished. As a natural 
transition of thought, the Spirit of God reveals to the prophet the 
fact of their liberty and unity under the gospel dispensation. The 
Jews shall be “ assembled”—“ gathered together!” But where? 
Why certainly to the same ensign which the Gentiles shall seek. 
And these “outcasts of Israel” shall participate in the same “ glo- 
rious rest” of peace and unity, which the Gentiles by seeking have 
found. All enmity between Israel and Judah shall be cut off. The 
hostility of their bitterest enemies shall cease. Every impediment 
to their being assembled under the ensign of the “root of Jesse” 
shall be removed, and their salvation shall be as conspicuous, and 
as miraculous, as when their forefathers were delivered from the 
tyranny of Pharaoh, by going over the Egyptian or Red Sea “dry 
shod,” and far more glorious. Here as elsewhere, to admit 
their literal gathering, would drive us to the absurdity of a Gentile 
gathering also, for the very same ensign is to be displayed for both. 
But if we conceive, as all Christian interpreters do, that the spiritual 
conversion of the Gentiles is in the chapter before us matter of pro- 
phecy, so we are bound to admit that the future conversion of the 
Jews is specially intended. This is the general tenor of all those 
prophecies with which we are furnished by Isaiah. He is very ju- 
diciously called “ the evangelical prophet,” because of the sublimity 
and Christian character of his annunciations. He frequently pre- 
dicts the Babylonish captivity, and promises a return: he even 
mentions Cyrus by name, who it is well known issued a general 
proclamation for the return of the Jews to their own land. These 
events form the ground-work of more glorious promises, and from 
these the prophet shows, in many places, the glories of Messiah’s 
kingdom, the calling of the Gentiles, and the conversion of his 
countrymen. 

Jeremiah began his prophetic work, as is generally believed, about 
the thirteenth year of Josiah; that is, when that prince began the 
work of reformation in the religious worship of Judea. He was 
probably incited to this by the ministry of Jeremiah. The commis- 
sion of this prophet refers more particularly to Judah, for Israel 
had been at the period just mentioned about ninety years in capti- 
vity. So in Jer. ii, 2, the Lord says, “Go, cry in the ears of Jeru- 
salem.” The design of Jeremiah is to show the inhabitants of 
Jerusalem their heinous ingratitude, grievous treachery, and shame- 
ful backslidings. He does this, first, by showing that they were more 
fickle and inconstant than the worshippers of idols: “ For pass over 
the isles of Chittim, and see; send unto Kedar, and consider dili- 
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gently, and see if there be such a thing. Hath a nation changed 
their gods, which yet are no gods? but my people have changed 
their glory for that which doth not profit,” Jer. ii, 9,13. This aw- 
ful ingratitude is augmented by the consideration, that every means 
had been used to reclaim them from idolatry, and save them from 
crime ; yet they had persevered in sin, and even said, “I am inno- 
cent.” When the hand of God was upon them in wrath they fled 
to foreign powers for assistance. Ahaz went to Assyria, and re- 
turned in shame. So saith the Lord to the inhabitants of Jerusalem, 
in the context c aled Israel, “‘ Thou also shalt be ashamed of Egypt, 
as thou wast ashamed of Assyria,” Jer. ii, 36. This prediction was 
accomplished when Jerusalem was besieged by Nebuchadnezzar. 
Pharaoh-hophra, king of Egypt, came out to assist Zedekiah, where- 
upon Nebuchadnezzar raised the siege, and routed the Egyptian 
army. Thus were the “confidences of Judah rejected,” and they 
did “not prosper in them.” In the third chapter the prophet more 
forcibly to portray the sin of Judah, represents her as worse than 
Israel, or the ten tribes, whom the Lord had already put away, or 
to whom he had “ given a bill of divorce.” Judah ought to have 
improved from beholding the fate of Israel; but, instead of this, she 
had become worse. And as Judah had had more privileges than 
Israel, and at this time nearly a hundred years’ respite from punish- 
ment, and opportunities of grace; the Lord said, “ The backsliding 
Israel hath justified herself more than treacherous Judah.” See the 
proof of this in chap. iii,6-11. Israel had been driven into the land 
of the north; and now, in order to bring Judah to repentance, Jere- 
miah is directed to proclaim pardon and deliverance to those of 
Israel who would return to the Lord, to which they are freely in- 
vited. All this time, and throughout this prophetic discourse, the 
threatened punishment of Judah, if she persevered in impenitence, 
is understood and implied. It is beheld as it were in the distance. 
Their captivity is foreseen, and their return alluded to. Then, in 
the fourth and fifth chapters, the prophet distinctly announces their 
calamities, and the instrument thereof: “TI will bring evil from the 
north, and a great destruction.” And again: “ Lo, I will bring a 
nation upon you from far, O house of Israel, saith the Lord: it is 
a mighty nation; it is an ancient nation; a nation whose language 
thou knowest not, neither understandest what they say.” But the 
Lord promises a deliverance, saying, ‘“ Nevertheless in those days 
I will not make a full end with you.” It is also affirmed, that Israel 
and Judah shall come together out of the land of the north. As the 
period of Judah’s punishment approaches, the predictions of Jere- 
miah are more explicit and clear, as in the sixteenth chapter. Then, 
in the twenty-second chapter, the downfall of Jeconiah or Coniah 
is foretold. His destruction, with that of his mother, came to pass; 
see 2 Kings xxiv, 12,13. A farther prediction is given respecting 
the fall of Judah and their return from captivity. The language 
employed is very similar to that in the sixteenth chapter, and was 
fulfilled in the same train of events. But here the prophet is more 
elevated and evangelical, and in a very lucid manner exhibits the 
Messiah as the righteous Branch raised unto David, under whose 
benign authority all animosity should cease between Israel and 


Judah. “In his days Judah shall be saved, and Israel dwell safely.” 
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Their mutual deliverance from the land of the north, and safety 
under the Lord our righteousness, are here connected, because the 
one event is typical of the other, and both equally certain. More- 
over the Lord had just said of Coniah, “ Write this man childless— 
a man that shall not prosper in his days; for no man of his seed 
shall prosper, sitting upon the throne of Judah, and ruling any more 
in Judah.” But God had before said to David, “ Thy throne shall 
be established for ever.” So here the prophet renews the divine 
engagement; and though neither Jeconiah nor any of his posterity 
should occupy the throne, a genuine branch of David’s house should, 
even “the Lord, our righteousness.” 

In some of those prophetic scenes to which we are introduced 
by Jeremiah during the reign of Zedekiah, there is an unusual de- 
gree of evangelical beauty. In the thirtieth chapter, we have a 
vivid description of the prosperity of Judah after the captivity ; and 
in the thirty-first the prophet foretells the blessed state of both Israel 
and Judah, which should take place at the same time. As far as 
these predictions are susceptible of a literal interpretation, they have 
been fulfilled. Some of all the tribes have returned to Zion with 
weeping and supplication; they have sung with gladness for Jacob, 
and have said, “O Lord, save thy people, the remnant of Israel,” 
Jer. xxxi, 7. “ Husbandmen, and they that go forth with flocks,” 
have dwelt since the captivity in all the cities of Judah, ver. 24. 
But there is a higher and evangelical sense in which that God, who 
“‘ watched” over the “ house of Israel,” and the “ house of Judah,” to 
“pluck up, and to break down, and to throw down, and to destroy, 
and to afflict,” shall watch over them “to build and to plant,” ver- 
ses 27, 28. For “ Behold the days come, saith the Lord, that I will 
make a new covenant with the house of Israel and with the house 
of Judah; not according to the covenant that I made with their 
fathers, in the day that I took them by the hand to bring them out 
of the land of Egypt, which very covenant they brake, although I 
was a husband unto them, saith the Lord of hosts. But this shall 
be the covenant that I will make with the house of Israel, saith the 
Lord. After those days, saith the Lord, I will put my law in their 
inward parts, and write it in their hearts, and will be their God, and 
they shall be my people; and they shall teach no more every man 
his neighbor, and every man his brother, saying, Know the Lord ; 
for they shall all know me, from the least of them to the greatest of 
them, saith the Lord; for I will forgive their iniquity, and I[ will 
remember their sin no more,” Jer. xxxi, 31-34. We have given 
this whole quotation, as it fully illustrates the kind of a restoration 

et future, which Judah and Israel may expect, and shall have. 
This very passage determines the fallacy of the “literal gathering.” 
The restoration of the Jews, set forth in the above words, is spiritual. 
This is their legitimate interpretation, for which we have the testi- 
mony of an infallible author. Sometimes Scripture undesignedly 
interprets Scripture ; but when the author of the Epistle to the He- 
brews intentionally illustrates and comments upon a portion of the 
Jewish Scriptures, in order to show his countrymen its true and 
gospel meaning, all conjecture is vain, and all speculation is folly. 
St. Paul in the epistle just mentioned is explaining to the Christian 
Jews the glorious character of the gospel dispensation, and its 
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superiority to that of the Mosaic. His affirmation is, that the new 
covenant is better than the old. The old one guarantied to the 
descendants of Abraham the use and possession of the land of Ca- 
naan, together with an extraordinary civil and religious polity. 
They wholly nullified the contract by violating the divine law in all 
its parts. They therefore forfeited their right to all these privileges 
and possessions, and are now according to the prediction of Moses 
“scattered among all people, from the one end of the earth even to 
the other.” “Hath God then cast away his people?” No! he has 
made a new covenant, by which, instead of Canaan and its fruits, 
he will conditionally give them salvation and its fruits. Does the 
apostle argue, they shall under the New Testament be “ gathered 
to their own land?” No such thing! That was the nature of the 
former covenant which God had made to their fathers. The new 
one is not “according” to that. “In that he saith a new covenant, 
he hath made the first old.” He is not under obligation to fulfil it: 
it is therefore dispensed with, and all the legal ceremonies which 
were demanded under it. And a glorious substitute has the blessed 
God given! For, instead of Canaan, the whole world is now con- 
secrated by the sacrifice of Christ for the display of the divine 
glories and perfections. And instead of the Jews remaining the 
appointed witnesses for God, under the new covenant every be- 
liever is distinguished as an Israelite. By this argument of the 
apostle we ascertain the meaning of the Spirit who spoke by the 
mouth of Jeremiah. And so the future restoration of the Jews is 
not to “their own land,” though some may live and die there, but 
to Jesus the Messiah—to the ensign spoken of by Isaiah; and then, 
to use the words of Hosea, “ Great shall be the day of Jezreel,” the 
seed of God. “ O house of Jacob, come ye, and let us walk in the 
light of the Lord.” 

We now direct attention to some of the prophecies of Ezekiel. 
it will be remembered by those who have carefully examined the 
history of Judea that that country was invaded three several times 
oy the Chaldeans. The first resulted in the capture of Jehoiakim 
who was put to death. Jehoiachin or Jeconiah was appointed king 
in his stead; but reigned only a very short time, about three months. 
He was then taken captive by Nebuchadnezzar, together with “ his 
mother, his wives, and his officers, and the mighty of the land. And 
all the men of might even seven thousand, and craftsmen and smiths 
a thousand, all that were strong and apt for war, even them the 
king of Babylon brought captive to Babylon,” 2 Kings xxiv, 15, 16. 
Among these captives was Ezekiel, who with many others took up 
their abode by the river of Chebar, which was situated about two 
hundred miles north of Babylon. While there, “in the fith day of 
the month, which was the fifth year of King Jehoiachin’s captivity,” 
Ezekiel says “the heavens were opened, and he saw visions of 
God.” From this time may be dated the commencement of Eze- 
kiel’s prophetic work, and the remarkable predictions which are 
made known in his writings receive illustration from the events 
which succeed that date. The words of Jeremiah. which foretold 
the entire subjugation of the kingdom of Judah, are ratified and cor- 
roborated by the testimony of Ezekiel. This prophet frequently 
sets forth the truth by symbolical actions; so when he would de- 
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scribe the certainty of Jerusalem’s overthrow, and the destruction 
of the temple, he scatters coals of fire over the city, and represents 
the glory of the Lord, or shekinah, ascending from off the city. He 
also removes his property and himself from his place of residence 
in open day for a sign unto the people; which signified, that Zede- 
kiah, and those of his people who had not already been taken cap- 
tive into the land of the Chaldees, should “remove and go into 
captivity.” All these threatening menaces are accompanied with 
cheering promises of future blessedness. It is distinctly said, “ I 
will bring you out from the people, and will gather you out of the 
countries whither ye are seattered with a mighty hand, and with a 
stretched-out arm,” &c. Ezek. xx, 20, 34. It is intimated in verse 
38, that some would be rebellious and persevere in transgression ; 
these are to be purged out, but not to return to the land of Israel. 
Then we are assured that those who will return, and worship their 
God upon “ the holy mountain, the mountain of the height of Israel,” 
shall be accepted and prospered. In succeeding chapters the pro- 
phet pronounces awful judgments against some of the nations that 
bordered on Judea, and who had maliciously taunted the Jews, as 
they were taken captive to Babylon. In order that they might re- 
turn happily and safely to their own land, these “ pricking briers” 
should be taken out of their side—these grievous thorns removed: 
from their borders. ‘These prophecies were fulfilled. _Nebuchad- 
nezzar subdued the Ammonites, Moabites, Edomites, and Philistines, 
about five years after the destruction of Jerusalem. The downfalk 
of ‘l'yre took place nineteen years after the prophecy was delivered ; 
and thus these enemies of Israel, who had troubled them in their 
distress, and reproached them when they were going to Babylon, 
were destroyed or subdued before their return, and suffered accord- 
ing to their deserts. So that without molestation the favored de- 
scendants of Abraham couid return to their long-lost homes. 

The thirty-third chapter of Ezekiel may be considered as com- 
mencing another series of prophecy. While the prophet was 
engaged in his ministerial work, a messenger who had escaped 
from Jerusalem came and told him that the city was smitten. He 
was immediately favored with an unusual degree of divine assist- 
ance in declaring to some of his unbelieving countrymen the certain 
fact, that the land of Israel should be desolated, and the people 
banished. ‘The information he had just received was only corro- 
borative of his former and oft-repeated declarations, that the inha- 
bitants should be punished for their flagrant transgressions. Ezek. 
xxxili, 21-29. In the thirty-fourth chapter the shepherds are re- 
proved for feeding themselves instead of the flock. These are to be 
removed from office, and another shepherd is to fill their place. 
“T will set up one shepherd over them, and he shall feed them, 
even my servant David; he shall feed them, and he shall be their 
shepherd,” ver. 23. In these, and the following verses, the prophet 
indulges in a strain of lofty thought and sublime contemplation, the 
fulfilment of which, in its consummate spirituality and elevated 
sense, is reserved for our times—the gospel dispensation. Under 
the reign of Prince David, the glorious Messiah, the Jews as well 
as Gentiles shall be safe and happy. They shall be sustained and 
fed with the delightful fruit which proceeds from the “ plant of re- 
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mown.” “And ye my flock, the flock of my pasture, are men, and 
fam your God, saith the Lord God.” 

In the thirty-sixth chapter we have a still farther manifestation of 
the divine intentions toward the Israelites. They are to be restored 
and blessed, not because of their deserts, having no claims on 
God’s mercy, but for his truth and righteousness. The tendency 
of their conduct had been to profane the name of God before the 
heathen, who had verily been led to believe that it was profitless to 
serve the God of Israel, considering him as inferior to their own 
gods; but, by the deliverance and future prosperity of Israel, these 
heathen would discover their deception and folly. Verses 22, 32. 

In the thirty-seventh chapter the same subject is continued. The 
vision of the dry bones is replete with beautiful imagery, descrip- 
tive of that series of events by which the inhabitants of Judea 
should be restored to theirown land. The figures have undoubtedly 
a higher signification, but this is their primary meaning. The seve- 
ral edicts of the Persian kings, Cyrus, Darius, and Artaxerxes, 
were the means of impowering the inhabitants of Judea with re- 
newed nationalty, and defending themselves from the aggressions 
of their enemies—‘ they lived and stood up upon their feet, an ex- 
ceeding great army.” The prophet then represents, by a symbolical 
action, the entire annihilation of all distinction between the two 
kingdoms of Israel and Judah. It is thus predicted, that, after their 
restoration, they shall be one kingdom, as they were before the 
revolt under Rehoboam: “ The word of the Lord came again unto 
me, saying, Moreover thou, son of man, take thee one stick, and 
write upon it, for Judah and for the children of Israel, his compa- 
nions: then take another stick and write upon it, for Joseph, the 
stick of Ephraim, and for all the house of Israel, his companions: 
And join them one to another into one stick ; and they shall become 
one in thine hand.” Every person must be satisfied with the expla, 
nation given of this strikingly symbolical language by the inspired 
prophet himself. He was commanded to inform his countrymen of 
its meaning, as they were sure to inquire: “Thus saith the Lord 
God, Behold I will take the children of Israel from among the hea- 
then whither they be gone, and will gather them on every side, 
and bring them into their own land: and I will make them one na. 
tion in the land upon the mountains of Israel; and one king shall 
be king to them all, and they shall be no more two nations, neither 
shall they be divided into two kingdoms any more at all,” Ezek. 
XXXvil, 15-17, 21,22. The predictions quoted above were delivered 
during the Babylonish captivity ; and we venture to assert, that, in 
so far as they are to be understood literally, they have been literally 
fulfilled. No such gathering yet future can be deduced from these 
words of Ezekiel, without greatly torturing the spirit of prophecy. 
It is admitted on all hands that the thirty-seventh chapter of Ezekiel 
does refer to the return of the Jews from the Babylonish captivity, 
and the political union of Israel and Judah subsequent thereto, and 
commencing probably before. Dr. Clarke briefly says on the 22d 
verse: “There was no distinction after the return from Babylon.” 
It is also well known that, after the settlement of Judea, all the de- 
scendants of Jacob were known by the common appellation of 
Jews. Thus the sticks of Judah and Ephraim are united, and 
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represent one kingdom. The wars which had been carried on be- 
tween the ten and two tribes from this time cease: ‘ Common suf- 
ferings during the captivity became the means of reviving a kinder 
feeling.” And as Matthew Henry very properly remarks, “ Their 
being joint sharers in the favor of God, and the great and common 
deliverance wrought out for them all, should help te unite them. 
God’s loving them all was a good reason why they should love one 
another. ‘Times of common joy, as well as times of common suffer- 
ing, should be healing, loving times.” Benson on the passage, “I 
will make them one nation,” says: “This promise was in a great 
degree fulfilled in the restoration of the Jews to their own land 
from their captivity in Babylon—for then many of the house of Is- 
rael returned with the house of Judah, and were united in one body 
with them, and were under one and the same governor, Zerubbabel.” 
Bishop Newton, after appropriate remarks on the strange opinion, 
that the ten tribes are utterly extinct, having been utterly destroyed 
by their enemies—as also after animadverting upon the notion, that 
they all returned to Judea with the two tribes—says :—“ The truth 
I conceive to lie between these two opinions. Neither did all who 
remained behind comply with the idolatry ef the Gentiles among 
whom they lived. But, whether they remained, or whether they 
returned, this prophecy of Isaiah was fulfilled, “ Within threescore 
and five years shall Ephraim be broken, that it be not a people,’’ 
Isa. vii, 8. We may also add, so was the prophecy of Ezekiel ful- 
filled by events succeeding the breaking of Ephraim; for, as the 
learned expositor immediately adds after the above quotation, “ The 
kingdom, the commonwealth of Israel was utterly broken: they no 
longer subsisted as a distinct people from Judah; they no longer 
maintained a separate religion; they joined themselves to the Jews 
from whom they had been unhappily divided; they lost the name 
of Israel as a name of distinction, and were thenceforth all in com- 
mon called Jews.” “ This witness is true,” and other respectable 
commentators might be quoted on this point, but they are not neces- 
sary. ‘The facts are clearly ascertained that the Jews did return to 
their own land; and then or before the distinctions of a political 
nature, which had subsisted between Israel and Judah during a 
space of two hundred years, were annihilated; and when they re- 
built Jerusalem and the temple, they might be said “to serve the 
Lord with one consent,” Zeph. iti, 9. On the loftier and gospel 
appropriation of Ezekiel’s prophecy, with its parallels, it is net ne- 
cessary to dwell here; suffice it to say, that the restoration and 
union of fsrael and Judah, after their northern banishment and suf- 
ferings, are considered adumbrative of the unity and peace which 
they shall enjoy when they acknowledge the Christ. This is the 
highest sense of prophecy, and that upon which the Christian may 
dwell with complacency and peculiar pleasure. ‘“ Upon this prin- 
ciple,” as Dr. Pye Smith observes, “ we regard the Church of God 
in Israel as being designed to represent the true Church of God 
under Christianity. Upon this ground we should make those appli- 
cations which the principle warrants. But it is not a double sense ; 
it is one and the same sense. In consequence of the original design 
it is applied to two subjects—to the first partially, and to the second 
fully and completely. The former was the temporary representa-~ 
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tive of the latter.” It is on these principles of interpretation we 
argue that the literal gathering is “ passed already,” and therefore 
the prophecies under consideration have been partially fulfilled ; 
but they shall be consummated when Israel shall be saved with an 
everlasting salvation, and “the covenant of peace” experimentally 
ratified among both Jews and Gentiles. Ezek. xxxvii, 26, 27. 

We have thus endeavored to bring to view some of the prophe- 
cies which relate to the gathering of Israel; and have given, as we 
humbly conceive, a Scriptural and rational view of the same. 
Should any object, that many passages referring to the subject are 
omitted, we beg to say, that we consider every passage bearing on 
the restoration of the Jews easy of explanation on the principles of 
interpretation above laid down, and from the parallel quotations 
illustrated in this paper, and which may be found by any marginal 
Bible. We have materials for a full exposition of prophecy refer- 
ring to this subject, but have chosen to condense the whole, in order 
now to assist those who take any interest in the future prospects of 
the remarkable people whose temporal circumstances and spiritual 
condition are involved in the matter of the present discussion. We 
shall only add a few remarks on the prophecies delivered subse- 
quent to the restoration under Cyrus. It appears very clear that 
if the doctrine of the future gathering be true, we shall find pro- 
missory declarations relative thereto, apart from the Assyrian and 
Babylonian captivities, and in the writings of those prophets who 
flourished after the return of the Jews under the auspices of the 
Persian monarch; but we venture to affirm that no such declara- 
tions can be found. Malachi, the last of the prophets, and probably 
the only one who could with propriety be said to have flourished 
after the completion of the reformation under Nehemiah, never 
hints at any such gathering. The people in his day had too gene- 
rally forgotten their promises and obligations, and the prophet 
exhibits their ingratitude, and proclaims their punishment. He also 
states, that, on the fulfilment of certain conditions, they should be 
blessed and prosperous. But, let any unprejudiced person read the 
prophecies of Malachi, which respect the future happiness of the 
people to whom he speaks, and he must be forcibly struck with the 
essential difference of phraseology that is employed by him, and 
the prophets who fulfilled their mission before and during the capti- 
vities. And why this difference? To our mind it is sufficiently 
obvious. The literal gathering having taken place before the call 
of Malachi, he does not speak of it as to come. It is not remark- 
able that the former prophets should contemplate that event, and 
dwell upon it with delight. Nor that they should be directed to ex- 
plain and illustrate the assurances respecting a spiritual restoration 
through Christ, by the use and application of the national events 
which prophetically involved their deliverance from their enemies 
in a foreign land. But if the doctrine of their future literal gather- 
ing be true, it is remarkable that Malachi never hints it, nor even 
by allusion makes that gathering, either past or future, the basis of 
any of his annunciations of mercy and forgiveness. Who then can 
resist the conviction, that the future literal gathering of the Jews to 
their own land is not the doctrine of Scripture? This is the more 
certain, inasmuch as all the promises made by Moses to the chil- 
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dren of Israel respecting their perpetual possession of Canaan are 
conditional; and it requires no argument to prove that the specified 
conditions were not fulfilled. And when, because of the violation 
of the covenant on the part of the Jews, they are banished unto a 
foreign land, and the prophets are directed to foreshow their restor- 
ation; yet that restoration is conditional, and as these conditions 
were fulfilled they were restored. But their continuance in the 
land of their fathers, after their return from Assyria and Babylon, 
was also conditional. And it may be, that the conditions were 
summed up in their hearty reception and proper treatment of the 
Messiah. But “he came unto his own, and his own received him 
not.” His blood was upon the Jews and their children ; and the 
Roman eagle fell upon his prey with terrible fury. In connection 
with this their last national overthrow we have no intimation of a 
literal gathering, nor have we the slightest allusion to the supposed 
future possession of Palestine by the tribes of Israel. We are 
aware that some such inferences have been drawn. Nevertheless 
we are persuaded that no such inference could have been drawn 
from an unbiased examination of the passages alluded to. The 
hypothesis was first formed from a false exposition of prophecy, 
and then the inference seemed to follow as a matter of course. 

The sum of what has been said on the prophecies relating to the 
literal gathering of the Jews is as follows:—An opinion very gene- 
rally prevails, that the descendants of Abraham shall from the 
various nations in which they now dwell return to Palestine, com- 
monly called their own land. But, on examination, it is found— 

First, That all the predictions respecting the return of the Jews 
to their own land were delivered before the Assyrian and Baby- 
lonian captivities, and refer to those events. 

Secondly, That the return of a vast body of the Israelites to Ju. 
dea after the proclamation of Cyrus was the fulfilment of those 
prophecies, as far as they can be understood literally ; and this was 
the understanding of the prophets who flourished during that tem- 
poral restoration. 

Thirdly, That those parts of the prophecies relating to the restor- 
ation of Israel which have been explained literally, but which it is 
asserted could not have been fulfilled in the return of the Jews from 
the land of the north, will be graciously accomplished when “ they 
shall look upon him whom they have pierced,” and seek an evange- 
lical Canaan—a “glorious rest,” in and through his atoning blood. 

Fourthly, That, beyond all contradiction, no single prophecy 
respecting a return to their own land was delivered to the Jews 
subsequent to the events of which we have spoken—namely, their 
restoration under Cyrus. 

The conclusion therefore is, that the literal return of the Jews to 
their own land, or Judea, as a national event, is past and not 
future ; and every assumption to the contrary is based upon a false 
interpretation of prophecy, and will not be realized. 

That this conclusion is fully sustained and demonstrated by the 
evidence of New Testament writers will be examined hereafter. 
In the meantime we beg to call the attention of the Christian Church 
to the present spiritually benighted and perilous condition of the 
Jewish race. In all parts of the world there are some of these ne- 
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glected sons of Abraham ; and in every part they present the same 
features of ignorance and depravity. Misunderstanding the Old 
Testament and rejecting the New, they are bigotedly opposed to 
evangelical religion, and mystified by talmudical writings and false 
glosses. There are exceptions, for there are inquiring Jews; but 
they are comparatively few who, thus inquiring, have received the 
truth in the love of it. There exists then strong necessity for vigo- 
rous and united exertion for the spread of the gospel among the 
Jews. Let none be beguiled by the false supposition that they must 
return to Judea before they can be converted to Christ, or receive 
the promised outpouring of the Holy Spirit. Content to follow the 
leadings of Providence in reference to the political condition of the 
Jews, and rejoicing at every melioration of their temporal disad- 
vantages which shall facilitate their conversion, let us to the Jews 
become as Jews, entering into their lot, and sympathizing in their 
misery, if by any means we may save some. And as there is such 
danger of being misled by human speculation about the future na- 
tionality of the Jews, and the expediency of their resettlement in 
Judea, we cannot forbear quoting the nervous and evangelical 
rebuke of the Rev. W. Jowett. In that author’s admirable work, 
entitled “ Christian Researches in Syria and Palestine,” he thus 
remarks upon the subject above alluded to: “How much beneath 
the standard of right feeling in a Christian public would be such 
speculations on conquests, commercial contracts, or political expe- 
diency. How easily might multitudes of Christians be misled on 
topics of this nature! That for which the contributions, the efforts, 
and the prayers of the religious part of mankind should be espe- 
ctally desired in reference to the Jews is no other than their spiritual 
conversion ; here no limit need be placed to guard the public mind 
against excess or error, but such as is common generally to all 
religious subjects.” To this we may add the memorable words of 
Archbishop Leighton: “ They forget a main point of the Church’s 
glory who pray not daily for the conversion of the Jews.” 





It may be proper for us to say, that we assume nothing with 
respect to the inference which the writer of the above draws from 
the prophecies he has collated concerning the literal restoration of 
the Jews. It is a controverted point. But as the subject has been 
elaborated by him in a way to place the evidence on which he rests 
his conclusion in a clear light, the reader has the advantage of his 
labor to assist him in forming his own judgment.—Eps. 
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We are assembled this evening, my friends, to pay a tribute to 
the character of one dear to the hearts of many, and revered by 
the memories of all. And if here, in this sacred temple, peculiarly 
consecrated to the pure worship of the alone Jehovah, the congre- 
gation be convoked in memory of a dear, yet human object; if 
through these vaults the anthem roll its peals, and even from this 
sacred desk the voice of eulogy pronounce its periods; let not a 
scrupulous piety tremble, lest we repeat the ancient error of those 
who deified the departed hero, or who canonized the ascended 
saint. Rightly and truly blessed be, and are the memories of those 
whose living persons were virtue’s noblest models, whose deaths 
were piety’s loftiest triumphs, and whose tombs are vocal with 
syllables of the purest monition that the breezes of earth ever 
wafted, and registered with the most sacred mementos that the 
sun of heaven ever illumined. And surely, surely, if the intense 
but painful interest of the world has often been concentrated upon 
the morbid development of all the splendid infirmities and brilliant 
madnesses that have ever fermented in the brain of wayward and 
misanthropic genius—if a depraved curiosity has been wickedly 
attracted and disgustingly satiated with the open publication of the 
private registries of talented profligacy—if even history has drawn 
the world’s eye, in raptured fascination upon the triumphant foot- 
steps of giant ambition and stupendous crime—then, indeed, piety 
may pause in contemplation of one of her purest models; science 
may pay her tribute to one of her noblest champions; humanity 
may drop a tear upon the grave of one of her most sympathizing 
sons; and all may unite in consecrating an affectionate memento, 
and wreathing a sacred laurel for the memory and name of W1LBuR 








To give an extended detail of the events of Dr. Fisk’s life forms 
no part of my design. His biography, assigned by himself as it 
has been to an official and amply competent hand, will, we trust, 
give justice to the subject, and satisfaction to the public. 
such a character must be in beautiful religious example, and fertile 
in moral lesson, it would not be very easy, as surely it would not 
be very desirable, to omit those higher and holier bearings of our 
subject; yet as the Christian and ministerial character of Dr. Fisk 
have been made subjects of eloquent discourse, from the pulpit and 
through the press, by some of his ministerial brethren, who, from 
their intimate association with him, were well qualified to make his 
tomb preach through their voice, we may be permitted this evening 
to dwell more at large upon the intellectual, scholastic, and literary 
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Not unfrequent is the remark, that the life of the scholar and the 
savan is necessarily and uniformly barren of spirit-stirring incident. 
Cloistered and confined within the dozy seclusion of his four-walled 
dormitory, the bold adventure and the blood-curdling encounter, 
the reversing vicissitude, and the hair-breadth escape, all the sen- 
sible forms of physical power and material action, that strike the 
eye and thrill the imagination, enter not into their life’s drama. 

No; the scholar who consecrates himself to the classic bower 
and the academic halls, qualified though he may have been for the 
ioftiest triumphs in life’s most giant battles, must bid an unsighing 
adieu to the thrilling peals of national applause that pour their 
rapture upon the statesman’s ear, or the stately processions that 
lead the conqueror’s triumph, as he marches home, to hang his 
blood-stained trophies in the capitol. His victories are the unos- 
tentatious victories of mind; and so unostentatious and destitute of 
objective pomp are these, that it requires not only a chastened 
spirit to aspire to their acquirement, but a purified and ennobled 
taste to appreciate their innate yet infinite superiority. They have 
no dazzle for the vulgar eye. They are no idols for the reeking 
incense of the multitude’s breath. Apart and consecrate—their 
dignity is their worth intrinsic and essential—the dignity of holiness, 
which none but the pure in heart can see—the dignity of know- 
ledge, which none but the endowed mind can realize—the dignity 
of truth immutable, and right eternal. Hence, he who writes the 
biography of the intellectual hero, chronicles not a series of event- 
ful adventures, but delineates a train of mental progressions; he 
maps not the movements of a body, but pictures the marches of a 
mind. To trace the faculties’ development—to contemplate the 
character’s formation—to mark how some electric idea, at some 
instant’s crisis, thrilling across the thought, possesses at once the 
soul, impregnates the whole being, and constitutes for ever the life’s 
great purpose,—these are the elements which constitute what is the 
history of—in the loftiest sense—the man; for it is the history of 
the mind. And what worth are the historic details of sieges and 
assaults, of battles lost and won, nay of empires’ rise and fall, but 
as they are the tracings of onward marching idea, and the deve- 
lopings of master principle ? 

Of Wilbur Fisk may it be said both that his life was the exem- 
plification of a principle, and his history a history of mind. His 
life was the exemplification of a principle. From the hour after 
the youthful exordium of his life was closed, and its real action 
commenced—from the moment that, purifying himself from every 
worldly purpose, he dedicated his soul to his life’s great work, his 
course was onward, and upward, in an ever ascending and never 
retrograding series; rising in continuous and climactic unity, to its 
final, culminating acme. He identified himself with a cause which, 
feeble indeed at the commencement, by a beautiful synchronism, 
strengthened with his strength, rose as he mounted, and triumphed 
in his triumph. That cause—if I may pronounce it unequivocally 
—-was New-England Methodism. Yet, while he was the advocate 
of a cause, he was not the bigot of adogma. Just the reverse ;— 
the very nature of his creed served to foster the original liberalities 
of his mind. Of that creed, unlike many others, we think that it 
Vou. X.—Oct., 1839. 49 
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may be fearlessly affirmed, that it is not usually merely assented to 
as a cold speculation of the head, but that it is embraced as a loved 
sentiment by the affections. Both believing and feeling that Me- 
thodism was the purest existent identity with New Testament 
Christianity, he enshrined it in his heart’s core; and from that cen- 
tral source it flung out the impulses of that heart into the widest 
expansions of charity most sweet, of liberalities most generous, of 
philanthropy most unlimited. Thus inspired, his character was 
shaped and his onward course before him. He had his mission— 
his life’s great responsibility—and he pursued his calling as if he 
had a part to perform, which to be well done, must be quick done ; 
and if in its beautiful and rapid continuity, it seems to be broken 
with a strange abruptness ere its full completion—it was not be- 
cause he was not in the full and high career of his commission’s 
great performance; but because so it seemed good to his omnipo- 
tent Commissioner. Struck down, alas! with his harness on, in the 
open field of conflict, we might sigh, ‘“ How are the mighty fallen!” 
but we exult as we remember, that thus to fall is most triumphantly 
to conquer. 

His history, we have said, is emphatically the history of a mind. 
All that we have loved or revered in the departed had their sub- 
stratum in the native original essence of his mind. True, that 
substratum may have been polished by education, and sanctified 
by religion; but neither science nor piety annihilate the original, 
and substitute a factitious man. Religion no more recreates the 
substance of the soul, than it reconstructs the fabric of the body. 
In Dr. Fisk’s nature there was a genuine simplicity, an unaffected 
charm, which no affectation can reach—which effectually divested 
him of all artificial assuming, and preserved in him, in every exi- 
gency, a centred propriety, and a well poised self-possession. 
Hence the meaning remark, “ Dr. Fisk is always himself.” This 
lucid stmpiicity formed the Basis of his whole character ; it was at 
the bottom of his acquirements as a scholar, his manners as a 
gentleman, his intellect as a thinker, of his eloquence as an orator, 
and of his style as an author ; and we hesitate not to say, that, from 
this as the centre and starting point, we might deduce the great per- 
vading outlines of his character, through all its varieties. He stood 
before you his simple, unpretending self: and if you could have 
fancied something greater, he offered no help for it; but then you 
found quite good reason to be satisfied, just because it was self- 
evident that he never assumed to be any thing more. You never 
were pained at the discrepancy between the pretended and the ac- 
tual—between the attempt and the performance. Hence the secret 
of his unfailing, yet unostentatious self-dependence; and of that 
ever-wakeful readiness that made him capable of a master effort, at 
a minute’s warning ; and hence, too, the confidence of his friends in 
him. If in this sober self-poise there ever appeared to be any 
thing like reserve and inapproachableness, it arose not, certainly, 
from coldness of sympathy. If there were about him a constant 
personality that ever made you feel his presence, it was not be- 
eause he imperiously demanded deference, but because you spon- 
taneously paid it. His nearest associates we know, and his 
undoubted equals in talent and in station, we are sure, were at no. 
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moment in contemplating him unconscious of the central worth 
that radiated its dignity from him, and of the noble associations of 
intellectual achievement and moral nobleness which gathered their 
presence around him. No earthly majesty is surely greater than 
the simple moral grandeur of the man who, unencircled by the 
pomp of rank, is girt with the silent thunders of his own masterly 
achievements. 

The simple practical nature of Dr. Fisk qualified his character 
as a scHOLAR. The scholarship of Dr. Fisk was varied, well ba- 
lanced, soundly fixed, and ready at his command. But it could not 
be called profound. He was not the mere scholar; nor, were that 
his only claim, would it have secured him a commanding eminence. 
His scholarship was a means, and not the end; it was his minister, 
and not his master. He had not the ultra finish ad unguem, in 
which the fastidious purist rejoices. There are your intellectual 
epicures, who have a taste divine for only intellectual ambrosia ; 
and there are your critical Sybarites, with so nice a sense of occult 
blemish as to die of a rose, in aromatic pain: and Dr. Fisk was 
not one of either. We would not speak contemptously even of the 
class of the literary exquisite; they have their place, and exert a 
refining influence no doubt over the republic of Jetters; only let 
them not be bigots as well as virtuosi; let them not adjudge to tor- 
ture, without benefit of clergy, every thing that belongs not to their 
own dainty and delicate little species, nor break every thing but 
their own brother butterflies upon the wheel. For the anxious 
accuracy in every ultimate particle—for the painful perfection, 
faultless to a fault, in every paragraph—for the ceaseless torsion- 
balance weighing of semi-syllables, and nice elaboration of clause. 
carving and period-pointing. Dr. Fisk, however much he might 
have had the taste and the talent, had neither the time nor the 
mission. 

But, if there be critics who are only critics, there are scholars 
who are only, and wholly, and nobly scholars—silent devotees of 
the profound—pure and separate dwellers apart in the deep recesses 
of knowledge—home occupants of the penetralia of studentship. 
There are thoughtful spirits, even in this age of the objective and 
the active, who live only in the world of lore; who have so impreg- 
nated their minds with study, so impersonated science in their own 
beings, that they stand the living oracles of knowledge. Dr. Fisk 
was not so much the oracle in whom dwelt the response, as the 
hierophant who expounded it. He did not so much dwell in the 
penetralia as stand upon the portico. He stood rather the mediator 
and interpreter between the inner sanctuary and the outer world, 
capable of comprehending in his intellect the profundities of the 
former, and of sympathizing with and making all intelligible to the 
capacities of the latter. We mean not that he was the mere compiler 
from other minds; for his mind, on the contrary, was eminently 
creative and original. We do mean that he was not one of the class 
of pure scholastics, who apply themselves with cloistered seclusion 
and German patience to the sole business of research; and that he 
did, in addition to a hundred other subsidiary resources, avail him- 
self, as he was justly entitled, of the material which the infinite and 
infinitessimal investigations of others afforded, to bring an effective 
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moral enginery to bear upon the public mind. He had doubtless tho- 
roughly acquired, and his situation enabled him to retain the usual 
collegiate amount of scientific and classical erudition ; but he had not 
run a very extensive ad libitum course through the range of ancient 
literature. Of systematic theology, it is unnecessary for me to say 
how admirably he was master; but his researches did not lead him 
far out of the circle of our own*language ; nor, as far as voluminous 
reading is concerned, is there reason to suppose that he was much a 
student of the great leading English theologians of former centuries. 
He studied topics rather than books; and he acquired his excellence 
more by mastering the fewer more standard authors, and applying the 
powers of his own mind directly upon the subject, than by devoting 
studious days to the patient perusal of tomes and libraries. His views of 
course were therefore in a noble sense utilitarian. All his acquisitions 
were made for use ; all his studies were prosecuted for practical dis- 
cipline ; and the powers of his mind were trained, and its stores accu- 
mulated, specially in view of the cotemporary aspects of the great 
topics that are at present drawing the attention of the world. The 
two great problems of his life were, promptly to acquire all those intel- 
lectual resources which would be most transmutable into energetic 
action, and then not to leave one particle of his whole operative stock 
undeveloped in the most effective exertion. Hence every fibre of the 
intellectual man was trained and exercised to its fullest tension : his 
whole muscle was compact and athletic ; the whole spirit, as if vital 
in every part, was elastic and alert. He was the business man,—the 
every-day man,—the minute-man. 

But it must not for one moment be supposed, that because Provi- 
dence shaped the destiny of Dr. Fisk to more active duties, he had 
little relish, or a low estimate for profound and minute scholarship. 
On the contrary, he was its unreserved and whole-souled advocate ; 
and would himself gladly have been its most patient devotee. Had he 
possessed the power of living two parallel lives, the one would have 
been that of the most searching study, the other that of the most ar- 
dent activity. 

The simplicity we have mentioned was the basis of his manners as 
@ GENTLEMAN. If conversation be an art susceptible, as some think, 
(we say not whether justly or unjustly,) of systematic and improving 
cultivation, the unstudied spontaniety of Dr. Fisk’s colloquial remark 
betrayed very little indeed of any such deliberate elaboration. Unpre- 
pared appropriateness was its prevailing characteristic. He affected 
no polished points, or quick sprung antitheses. There were no pre- 
viously adjusted plans—no conversational ambushes—no prepared 
accidents, and premeditated impromptus. You carried from his inter- 
course an impress of interest, as if you had experienced a sense of 
diffusive fascination; but you retained no one outstanding gem of 
surpassing brilliancy, flinging a shade over the surrounding lus- 
tre, and itself endowed with a diamond indestructibleness. He 
seldom flung out the elastic jeu de’sprit, to be rebounded around the 
circle, reverberated into publicity, and stereotyped into a proverb. 
He was not of the Johnsonian school a professed converser, nor 
needed he borrow from the Boswell school a colloquial reporter. He 
never found it necessary to assert his social dignity, by arrogating the 
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whole conversation: he dealt forth no elbow-chair orations, as if the 
sound of his own voice were the sweetest of music to his ear, trans- 
forming the parlor into a lecture-room, the social circle into an 
auditory, and the dialogue into soliloquy. Bland, cordial, animate, 
recollected, and dignified ; flexible to all the varieties of rank or cha- 
racter ; sympathizing with the humblest, and courteous to the digni- 
tary ; dexterous in every difficulty, felicitous in every exigency, and 
self-possessed in every surprise, he diffused around his daily presence 
and converse the atmosphere of his own pure, gentle, yet high toned 
spirit ; ever ready with the judicious counsel, the lucid illustration, or 
the even-handed discussion; now brightening up the scene with a 
cheery, yet chastened humor ; now sobering it away with the recollec- 
tive monition, checking the possibly rising impropriety by the powers 
of severely silent rebuke ; or even when it would surge up into rebel- 
lion, capable of rising into a subduing mastery over the rampant 
elements :—these are the traits which, it is conceived, should all the 
memories qualified by near acquaintance delineate the original, would 
be found visible in every picture. 

From the fact that Dr. Fisk did not indulge in colloquial harangue, 
it is not to be inferred that, in assuming the PUBLIC sPEAKER, the 
transition was a transformation. On the contrary, the man in public 
was just the unchanged man of private life, in both states appropriate 
to the situation. As a public speaker, his style was the natura! and 
spontaneous product of his personal qualities, flowing out from his true 
individuality, and not artificially assumed upon it. A more extended 
audience required, of course, a more elevated elocution, a wider range 
of thought, and a loftier personal bearing. He usually began with the 
clear annunciation of his starting points : then ranged through a train 
of consecutive logic, so accurate as generally to evince its own justice, 
yet so relieved by fancy, or illustrated by analogies, or impregnated 
with a feeling glow as to secure the attention; and as he passed 
through the process, gathering fervor from its rapidity, and gathering 
intenser rapidity from its fervor, he generally rose into flights of sur- 
passing grandeur, or wound off with periods of thrilling appeal. And 
this style of thought was accompanied with its correspondingly appro- 
priate delivery. First, rising with a simple, collected, saint-like 
presence, (preceded, however, usually by the almost convulsive cough, 
which usually awakened, for the moment, a painful sympathy from the 
unaccustomed part of his audience,) his manner was for the time easy 
and equable; but as he warmed with his subject, the feeling flowed 
out in the natural gesture, the eye lighted up with new animation, the 
countenance beamed with a glowing expression, the frame dilated into 
a loftier bearing, and the whole man seemed impregnate and luminous 
with the subject. 

The description which we have here given is of course more parti- 
cularly applicable to the successful order of Dr. Fisk’s pulpit oratory. 
In the efforts of his latter days, especially those exhibited in the 
chapel of the University, either from the state of his health, or from 
views of practical usefulness, he seemed to adopt a style of less highly 
sustained and more colloquial character. With his pupils and asso- 
ciate officers around him, as if in a family coterie, he seemed to indulge 
the privilege of a more easy and familiar style, less prepared and ela- 
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borate than his more public efforts, following very much the incidentally 
suggested transition’ and trains that seemed to arise in his mind. 
These efforts were not particularly calculated for sermonizing models ; 
they, of course, presented occasional crudenesses of thought and impro- 
prieties of expression ; they were somewhat irregular in their arrange- 
ment and disproportionate and digressive in their form: but still they 
possessed high interest, as the apparently spontaneous discoursings of 
a superior mind; and they abounded with many a lesson of divine 
wisdom, and many a passage of impassioned eloquence. 

The common sense substratum which we have assigned as the basis 
of Dr. Fisk’s character may be pronounced pre-eminently the basis of 
his mode of thought as an orator. A prominent fault, we have often 
thought, of pulpit ministry is, that its modes of reasoning and expres- 
sion are too professional, and too little common-sense. They are the 
thinking of the trained theologian, with his own vocabulary, and his 
own logic ; indulging which all the more freely because he feels sure 
of his audience, and secure from audible contradiction ; he goes along 
disregarding the unspoken difficulties, and exulting in conventional 
demonstrations that prove just nothing to the common-sense thinker. 
Dr. Fisk was the common-sense preacher. He was at bottom—and 
without education would have been—a direct, practical, clear-headed, 
common-sense man; and with such minds, comprehending the world’s 
great average, he had a natural power of sympathy and self-identifi- 
cation. ‘This quality—his perfect self-adaptation to the popular mind 
—constituted one great secret of his great power over it. He knew 
that in every breast there are the germs of common sense ; that these 
are the elementary starting points—the mental sprouts—of all sound 
thought. Into these he transfused his own soul ; he impregnated the 
germ with the quickening spirit; he brought it out into new yet na- 
tural developments, and he elevated it into lofty and glorious expan- 
sions. And so natural and spontaneous was the process, that the 
hearer thought the reasonings were pretty much his own. They were 
his own sort of thoughts; at any rate he was sure they were just 
what he could, and should have thought; only it was thinking a little 
harder, a little farther, a little more clearly, and a great deal more 
nobly. And thus the worldly and the shrewd were forced to feel the 
grapple of his mind, while they appreciated the purity of his character, 
and to doubt whether, after all, there was not some common sense in 
theology and religion somewhere else than in books. Through his 
life he thus drew into his moral influence secular men of thought and 
character, and in his death presented to them a not ineffective lesson. 
To one of these he exclaimed, “ You behold me, sir, hovering between 
two worlds:” “And fit for either,” was the beautiful reply. 

It was uncongenial with the manly simplicity of Dr. Fisk’s mind 
carefully to hoard his oratorical reputation. The arts of rhetorical 
keeping, he knew not. When once advised, upon his assumption of 
the college presidency, to preach seldom, and reserve himself only for 
great occasional] displays, he shrunk at the thought! He had no fear, 
by constant pouring forth, to exhaust the fountain; and he was not 
too proud to waste the most masterly exertions of his mind upon the 
smallest and the humblest audiences. Strains of oratory, that might 
have richly filled the city cathedral, were freely lavished in the country 
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schoolhouse! It was not his object to make a grand oration, but to 
gain a more ultimate and business purpose. He aimed to be the faith. 
ful Christian minister, not the splendid pulpit-orator. He forgot not 
his subject in himself; he forgot himself in his subject. And when 
he came forth to his ministerial performance, it was not after a period 
of solicitous, intensive, verbal, memoriter premeditation. He did not 
then involve his plain thoughts in folds of wordy gorgeousness ; nor 
did he invest them with that intensive glare of diction which, how- 
ever entrancing to the fancy, renders the thought itself too dazzlingly 
painful to the mental gaze, to be intelligible to the mental perception. 
No; his oratory was the natural and animate glow of the mind, effer- 
vescing with the subject ; or rather, it was the spontaneous effervescence 
of the subject itself. For the subject that animated his periods, ani- 
mated his soul. In the days of what was his health, but what to 
others would have been disease, he esteemed it as his high delight to 
preach with unremitting frequency ; when the sympathy of all others 
for his illness would have spared his service, he could not spare him- 
self. So long as he could stand in his pulpit he proclaimed the mis. 
sion of his Master; and when he could no longer stand up to proclaim 
it, he proclaimed it still. It were a picture, worthy a nobler hand 
than mine, to portray this minister of Christ, as his friends watched 
his successive yieldings to the attacks of the destroyer ; a feeble, yet 
resolute figure, visited by the successive shocks of disease, and losing 
at each shock that which he did not recover; preaching, so long as 
he could stand in the desk: when he was never again to stand up in 
that desk, preaching from his seat,—in his sick and dying chamber 
preaching, it was said, as he never preached before ;—so long as the 
crumbling elements of his body could frame a voice, sending forth the 
dying articulations of his faithful ministry. 

There was a kind of public exercise which we must not omit to 
mention, which, the farthest possible removed from artificial rhetoric, 
presented, as Dr. Fisk performed it, a specimen of eloquence most 
genuine and pure—we mean the eloquence of prayer. If eloquence be 
the natural uttering of the simplest and most spontaneous breathing 
of the highest and holiest sentiments of which our nature is suscep- 
tible of being inspired, then were Dr. Fisk’s addresses to the Deity 
specimens of the truest eloquence. Devoid of artificial pomp, devoid 
of affectation, and especially devoid of that most subtle of all affecta- 
tion, the very affectation of simplicity ; they possessed a real simpli- 
city, variety, and pertinency, which we have never seen equalled. 
They were simple, for they expressed in direct and unambitious words: 
the natural mind of the speaker; they were varied, for he had no 
stereotype clauses, and the persons most familiar with his daily devo- 
tions, remember not his ever twice using the same form of expression ; 
they were pertinent, suiting with happy and instantaneous yet digni- 
fied applicableness, the peculiar exigencies of specific circumstances 
and characters. Persons of intellectual character of other denomina- 
tions, or of worldly views, have expressed their surprise and pleasure 
at the unstudied, extempore beauty of his occasional instantaneous 
prayers. Among the most hallowed recollections of our departed 
friend, are the soft and soothing tones of his voice, as they melted 
along the current of fervid devotion, with which he loved, at the close 
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of an evening social assemblage, to consecrate the hour of inter- 
view. 

The thought may naturally present itself, and I know not why it 
may nt be pursued for a moment, what stand Dr. Fisk would have 
acquired had he, with all his intellectual and moral qualifications 
about him, unchanged in all but ministerial profession, employed his 
powers upon the high arena of the national legislation. We cannot 
but picture to ourselves, that his great natural practical and executive 
talent would have, even there, held a mastering sway; that his genu- 
ine and manly eloquence would have thrilled the senate and the nation 
through ; that the innate magnanimity of his soul would have gathered 
an unbought influence around him; and that his pure, high, uncom- 
promising principle would have enabled him to present, in grandest 
pre-eminence, that character, in our days so rare—so rare, indeed, 
that, as in the instance of a Wilberforce, it appears almost unique 
and original—I mean the noble character of an uncompromising com- 
manding CHRISTIAN STATESMAN. Let those who consider that this 
would have been a higher destiny carry out the picture; not so do 
we depreciate his high and holy calling. 

The traits which pervaded the manners of the man, and which were 
audible in the efforts of the speaker, were visible in the productions of 
the wrirer. His style through the press was indeed very much the 
style of an orator haranguing an audience. He emphatically ad- 
dressed the public. ‘To the imaginations of his accustomed auditors, 
his intonations are easily recalled and audible through his printed 
words ; and as the imagination of the professional musician in the 
perusal of his notes associates with the visible characters, voiceless 
bars of parallel melodies, heard by fancy’s ear alone, so in the perusal 
of the remains of our departed friend, with how sacred interest may 
his survivors call to the ear of memory, those modulations that human 
ear no more shall hear. Perhaps even to the reader who had never 
seen the author, the natural impression is that of a speaker’s personal 
presence. ‘The natural qualities of the author’s mind were so trans- 
fused into his periods that they conferred upon him a sort of diffused 
presence, and gave a sort of personal acquaintance with him to the 
multitudinous thousands who, in all parts of this wide empire, consti- 
tuted his great audience. If you knew the author, you thought, and 
with much of truth, that you knew the man. Hence it may be affirmed, 
that not only has Dr. Fisk attracted more attention from the great 
world beyond and without the circle of his own denomination than 
any of his departed predecessors; but, perhaps, scarce any one man 
of any section has, by the mere power of his pen, so identified him- 
self with the feelings of his own range of auditors and readers, as to 
become, not merely the champion of his sect, or the expounder of their 
creed, but their sympathizing friend and personal favorite. There is 
a coloring to his character, and an animation to his figure, which 
render him palpable to the mind’s eye, and the object of the feelings 
of the addressed. ‘These circumstances arose from the fact, that his 
unaffected nature prevented his adopting an artificial mode of expres- 
sion; and he simply sought that phraseology, which would convey, 
with the clearest directness, his own clear ideas. He pitched the tune 
of his periods to no falsetto tones. His words were less of the Latin 
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derivation, than of the honest old Saxon stock; his clauses were un- 
inverted and his sentences were modelled, not to the stately structure 
of Roman measures, but to the more negligent simplicity of native 
English syntax. This he did, not so much from a conscious original 
intention, as from the unconscious tendencies of his own mind; for 
when a friendly critic once pointed out the circumstance, he recog- 
nized it as a fact, to which his own attention had not been very defi- 
nitely directed. Nor was this so much a matter of decided taste that 
he would have prescribed it, as a rule, for all others; for to the friend 
who made the suggestion we have mentioned, he gave positive advice, 
not to change his more inverted and Latinized mode of expression. 
He knew that diction was not merely the product of original nature, 
but also the result of that second nature—habit or education. It had 
been his life’s early and late business, not to address scholars almost 
exclusively, but to address popular assemblies, and to commune with 
the common mind ; and it might be as truly affectation for others, of 
different habits, to conform to his own plainer model, as for him to ° 
cast his thoughts into their formal mold. Still the habit of constant, 
hasty, popular address, with all its simplifying benefits, and all the 
popular power it conferred, produced its corresponding defects. It 


lowered his standard of rhetorical finish. He possessed not that fasti- 


dious choiceness of words, nor that chastened purity of phrase, nor 
that perfected burnish of diction, which is requisite in a classic model. 
The main excellence of his style consisted in its clear, vernacular, con- 
secutive train of manly thought ; truthful in all its touches, free from 
every sleepy member and every inert excrescence, animate in every 
clause, and life-like in all its spirit. In his style of written thought, 
as in his mind, the three great departments of intellect, imagination, 
and feeling, were united in most admirable proportion ; alternating 
with successive impulsions, mingling in one composite temperature, or 
modifying each other with mutual counter-check. 

A single glance at the mass of his published writings reveals the 
fact, that they were mostly controversial, and perhaps all occasional. 
His active mind never had time, had even his health permitted, to 
abstract itself from the external and the moving, to retire into its own 
depths, and bring out independent results upon great universal and 
eternal truths. Perhaps every line he has ever published was more 
or less the result of objective and immediate circumstances. True it 
is, that some of the great monumental products of master intellect in 
former days, which have enabled the world to gain one great step in 
its march of mind, were called out by imperative occasion. 

The immortal analogy of Butler, for instance, sprung from the pre- 
vious attacks of a free-thinking age. But the questions which called 
Dr. Fisk out were, of course, far less universal; the doctrines he main- 
tained, not fundamental; the truths he developed, if they were new, 
were not vital; and the area upon which he acted, far more sectional 
and provincial. Yet the powers which he displayed upon these more 
specific questions, and in his less extended sphere, are certainly such 
as to induce the desire that they had been drawn into concentration 
upon some work of complete and standard nature. His tract upon the 
Unitarian controversy has, we think, most justly, been pronounced a 
little master-piece in its kind. His sermon upon predestination is, 
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perhaps, his noblest controversial performance ; presenting the state- 
ment, we think, with unrivalled compactness, embracing the most 
forcible form of logic in just the exactest phrase. The merit of this 
performance has been amply complimented by the eulogies of its 
friends, but still more amply by the assaults of countless champions 
in the ranks of orthodox militancy. ‘The essays upon the Calvinistic 
Controversy, by which the sermon was succeeded, although not com- 
parable with it in compact force, and although the trained logician 
may sometimes feel the absence of the forms of a rigid demonstrative 
logic and the presence of a too popular and ad captandum process of 
reasoning, yet, in much of his train, he occupies perhaps new ground 
in theology, and furnishes an able statement of what must, if we mis- 
take not, stand as the argument in the present position of theologic 
questions. 

As a tourist, the extensive popularity of Dr. Fisk’s Travels cer- 
tainly assigns him a high rank. A twelve-month traveller over a 
continent certainly does not pledge himself to all the absolute accu- 
racy, in point of individual fact, of sworn official statistics. Rigid 
accuracy in regard to every minute unimportant fact may exist in the 
absence of all vraisemblance ; and individual mistake is consistent with 
the spirit of the most perfect truthfulness. If in the course of a year’s 
rapid travel, recorded upon seven hundred pages, a rigid hypercriticism 
should detect an occasional individual mistake, that could be no mat- 
ter of wonder, for he was fallible; and yet the talent of seeing things 
very much as they are, and depicting them very much as he saw them, 
and the power of taking you with him, and giving you eyes wherewith 
to see a little more vividly and.a little more truly than your own, I 
know not where you will find, if they glow not on the pages of his 
Travels. 

One subject there is of his active pen, which painful differences of 
opinion render somewhat difficult, at the present time, to touch with- 
out waking some vibration of discordant feeling; but which consti- 
tuted so largely, and in the view of some so entirely the amount of 
Dr. Fisk’s public character that it can scarcely be omitted. We ap- 
proach it, however, as he would have approached it, and as he would 
have wished it should on this occasion be approached, with kindness 
to the maintainers of other opinions, yet with an unequivocally frank 
expression of our own. From the earliest rise of that excitement 
which has taken so deep a hold upon the best and upon the worst feel- 
ings of our nature, and which has roused a controversy waged with a 
bitterness surpassing the bitterness of politics, the eye of Dr. Fisk 
descried in it the elements of an impracticable, self-defeating ultraism, 
and the seeds of discordancy calculated to disorganize every thing else, 
did it not happily succeed in first disorganizing itself. No friend him- 
self to the system of slavery, he believed that anti-slavery measures 
might be urged with a most pro-slavery effect. He feared, errone- 
ously some may say, but honestly all should concede, that the mea- 
sures really adopted were calculated to demolish other institutions and 
sever other ties than those of slavery. The truth of these opinions it 
is not now the time to argue; but this is the time, and peculiarly the 
time, to offer to the public that testimony to the integrity of his views 
which a most intimate confidential personal intercommunity with 
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Dr. Fisk on this particular subject enables us to bear. In those moments 
of private expression when the first sentiments of the mind must de- 
velop themselves, and tried dissimulation will drop the mask, the most 
single-hearted and invariable desire for the prevalence of the great 
cause of human good was most perfectly apparent. Previous to send- 
ing his first publication to the press, he brought the rough draft, as he 
usually did his subsequent, for the purpose of comparing views; and 
he asked with that candor which ever prompted him to receive any 
proper modification of his own views from an inferior mind, whether 
it were best on the whole to publish it. The conversation, as near as 
recollection serves, was in the following words :—* Doctor, it certainly 
ought to be well weighed; it commits you completely to the contro- 
versy : and from the moment you publish it, you hang yourself up as 
a target to be shot at.” “I know that,” he replied, “ but I have ever, 
when called upon by duty, expressed my opinions without regard to 
personal considerations ; I have found it turn out best; and I think I 
must do it now.” This simple conversation, uttered in a college study, 
which either of us little prophesied would be published thus to a con- 
gregate community, passed casually, with hundreds of others equally 
characterized by the same spirit. “I hear,” said he, with that sub- 
dued expression of voice and feature so well known to his associates, 
“that some of my old friends in Vermont think that I actually have 
forsaken the cause of truth and righteousness. I am sorry—but there 
is one consolation ; as former friends leave me, God raises me up 
hosts of others to supply their place.” He believed that an ultra, anti- 
slavery excitement, artificially excited, would raise, in the calm sense 
of the community, an antagonist feeling to a specific and misguided 
movement, which might be easily mistaken for, and even transformed 
into an antagonism against emancipation, and a complacency to the 
system of slavery. “It requires an effort in my own mind,” he said, 
‘in opposing their ultra denunciations of the south, not to look too 
favorably on what is really wrong ; nevertheless, the balance must be 
kept.” Between the defenders and perpetuators of slavery as a sys- 
tem, on the one side, and the unexcepting excommunicators of every 
man who holds a legal bondsman, on the other; between the total 
rejecters of all sympathy with the colored race, and those who be- 
lieved in an organized system of northern action in their behalf, he 
thought there was a broad and maintainable isthmus of opinion, where 
the public mind could, and would probably stand. The Colonization 
Society, a plan founded, as he believed, and maintained, as he knew, 
on fundamental principles of benevolence both to the African and 
American, and uniting, as it did, all parties, sects, and sections, nay, 
even the benevolent master of bondsmen himself into, at any rate, one 
plan of mercy, he viewed as the only present visible palladium of hope. 
That it would quietly outstand the storm of excitement untouched— 
that when the blast had died away from all but memory, it would con- 
tinue its plan of enterprise—that it would be the mediator and union 
point between north and south, and probably the harbinger of any 
scheme which would ultimately attain the great millennial step toward 
universal emancipation, he maintained an unwavering confidence. 
To these opinions he early and unequivocally committed himself; and 
from them never did he for a moment falter. He maintained them in 
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the day of his towering strength; the last great public appeal to the 
church through his pen was in their defence; and when he could hold 
a pen no longer, when he had bidden farewell to all earthly hopes, 
and his eyes were uplifted to the bar of his final Judge, the firm ac- 
cents of his voice still reaffirmed their dying testimony, “ The cause of 
colonization is the cause of God.” 

The election of Dr. Fisk to the presidency of the Wesleyan Uni- 
versity offered him a new sphere of action, and a new prospect for his 
future history. It presented him a high and prominent pedestal, upon 
which he immediately became conspicuous to the public eye; and his 
reputation, which had hitherto been, although brilliant, yet circum. 
scribed and sectional, became now unequivocal and national. He 
came upon the general public in the full possession of meridian powers 
with something of surprise ; and some of his master efforts of oratory, 
exhibited at this time on the platform of those great societies which 
bring upon one basis the members of so many different churches, pro- 
duced a thrilling effect that gave him at once a sudden universality of 
notice. Some of his anniversary speeches, at this point of his history, 
we have heard spoken of with such high admiration, by such a variety 
of persons, that we cannot but think them the master pieces of the 
orator. Deeply do we regret, that the thrilling words flung by his 
genius so prodigally upon the universal air, no human mind can bid 
back again to existence. Standing, as Dr. Fisk now did, upon the 
highest station of literary eminence and the highest acme of influence, 
he flung his great, effective, versatile powers into the most ardent and 
unsparing action. Calls came upon him from all quarters of the na- 
tion for the exercise of his talents; and thus the station, which it 
might once have been supposed would elevate him, received its recom- 
pense in the splendid reflex illustration which his talents shed upon it. 
In his election to the two highest offices of literary and ecclesiastical 
dignity, the college presidency and the episcopacy, it was his singular 
destiny that the main opposition came from his personal friends, 
whose wish it was to retain him from those more extended spheres to 
their own more narrowed field. We say not how generous a friend- 
ship it is thus to hem up an individual that your own section may 
engross his powers. We speak not in reference to the rank or honor 
such a course may wrest from him; but the friendship which can for 
life throw its fetters around the great powers of a responsible being, 
and send him into the presence of his God with unexerted energies 
slumbering in his arm and unimproved talents buried in the earth, 
might look very like the greatest cruelty. Still, in reference to the 
episcopacy, the friends of the president, and the friends of the Uni- 
versity could not but feel that he was then standing upon that tower 
among the bulwarks of Zion which he ought to occupy until sum- 
moned to the upper sky. They felt, and we think that he felt, that 
he ought to die as he had been destined to live, and be to posterity as 
he was to us, the FIrsT PRESIDENT of the WesLtevan UNnrveRsiry. 
The Untversrry was the one single object of enterprise which lay 
most near his heart while living; it was among the last of his dying 
earthly solicitudes; it is the signal memento upon which his name 
must go down to posterity. And could he by me this night present 
one bequest and pledge to you his affectionate friends and reverers, 
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most fit for him to send, most appropriate for me to bring, what other 
could it be than this, the surviving monument of his talents and his 
toils? Orphaned of him, the Wesleyan University claims a new adop- 
tion into your cherishing affections, and your zeal of enterprise. It 
was his—it is yours. By the holy name of Westey inscribed upon 
her entablatures—by the sacred memory of Fisk emblazoned first 
upon her heraldry——by her past brief, but successful career, and by 
her hopeful yet tremulous prospects for the future—by what she has 
already done for our church, and by what she yet may do for your 
ministry and sons——we implore that, if while his arm sustained us, ye 
leaned too much upon its support, that now ye would redouble your 
effort and substitute your energies to supply the vacuum of its with- 
drawal. Memorials more near to your own metropolis you may erect 
to the memory of the departed, honorable to yourselves and appro- 
priate to him ; but his spirit would bid me tell you, that no memento 
could be dearer from your efforts to him than the towering success of 
that monument to whose existence his labors contributed ; in all the 
elements of whose prosperity his prayers are intermingled ; around 
whose columns his memories are entwined; ’and within whose hal- 
lowed precincts his ashes are reposing. 

The pulpit in which I stand and the audience addressed are both 
remembrancers, that the man whose character is commemorated was, 
as has been already said, the champion of a cause. Dr. Fisk’s Me- 
thodism, uncompromising as it was, was of the most genuinely liberal 
stamp; for with him it was synonymous with “ Christianity in ear- 
nest.” He knew that not only the spirit, but the very name of Me- 
thodism, upon another continent, is synonymous with vital religion of 
belief, heart, and life; and he knew and rejoiced too that, even on our 
continent, the more fervid tone that now melts through all the spirit 
of the American Church, not only thence instrumentally received its 
electric spring, but was what in Europe would be called, and here 
would thirty years ago have been called, Methodistic. In the spirit 
that he saw transcending his sectarian boundary lines, and transfusing 
itself through the different bodies of the American Protestant Church, 
he saw the pervading glory of his Methodism. But he was not one 
jot the less an unflinching champion for the creed, the forms, and the 
institutions of central, original Methodism proper. He believed her 
tenets the purest fac simile of the New Testament original ; he con- 
templated her forms as the best enshrinement of her creed and spirit ; 
and he maintained her whole machinery and operations as the best 
attainable apparatus for evangelizing the world. He knew that there 
was a spirit in her springs and eyes in her wheels ; and while he would 
rigidly and purely confine her to the most energetic and decisive effort 
to electrify the world with the gospel’s power, he would sooner have 
disjointed his arm from its socket than not have maintained her ut- 
most energy in that one, pure, holy work. Religious radicalism and 
church anarchy found in him an opponent uncompromising, frank, 
and perpendicular ; for while they eyed the bishop elect as assuming 
the air of haughty churchmanship, and drawing up the reigns of an 
upstarting prelatic, he viewed them as cutting the marrow and sinew 
of the best-nerved evangelic arm that has ever since the apostolic days 
held forth the gospel gift to the nations of the earth. Upon this 
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occasion, we hold ourselves no disputant, and upon any occasion no 
arbiter of so great a question. Our prayer and our trust are, that 
whatsoever may be the fate of ecclesiastic institutions, the gospel’s 
power and the Bible’s truth may be triumphant. 

Such, my friends, was Wilbur Fisk. Such, at least he was, to the 
fallible view, and in the hastily-expressed phrase, of one whose happi- 
ness it was to enjoy his friendship, and whose honor it was to have 
been the associate of some of his earthly labors. If personal feelings 
were likely to color the expression, still the endeavor has been to 
draw the lineaments from memory, and to speak with the impartiality 
of history. -And so speaking, we must say, that in the possession of 
great and most beautifully balanced mental powers, held in sway by 
the energy of predominant will, and that will aiming at the highest 
moral purpose, he has left very few, if any, his living superiors. And 
we must affirm, that we hold him to be one of those characters deigned 
in mercy to a wicked world—commissioned messengers of almighty 
goodness, on ministers of grace and mercy—Gon’s visible ANGELS of 
the church below. 

Brethren in the ministry of reconciliation, he whom we have lost 
rejoiced to make great worldly sacrifices for the honor of being your 
brother, in your high and sacred calling. With the path of human 
ambition full in high prospect before his ardent imagination, with a 
heart beating with hope, and talents that most amply augured his 
complete success, he sacrificed all—and his was a Methodism and a 
ministry which cost him something. “When,” says he, in one of his 
private papers, “ when I made up my mind to be a Methodist travel- 
ing preacher, it was an entire abandonment of ease, wealth, worldly 
honor, and even an earthly home.” Such was his sacrifice ; but it 
was without reserve—without retraction—and without regret. How 
beautiful and striking an assurance did he give of this, in a passage 
(which his modesty would not allow to be published, as being too per- 
sonal) addressed by him in England to thirty young missionaries, 
then ordained for the foreign service! “ When, in the new world, I 
gave myself to the itinerant ministry, I laid my ease, my reputation, 
my future prospects, my all, on the missionary altar; and I have 
never regretted it. No, nor even for one moment have I ever wished 
to take any thing back. So good has God been in his manifestations 
to me.”’ To you his brethren, in the midst of the successive depriva- 
tions she has suffered, in the quenching of her shining lights, the 
church turns with new and increasing solicitude. What stars have, 
from our earthly orrery, gone up to the high empyrean! An Emory, 
a Ruter, a Merwin, a Fisk, where are they? Alas, our prophets—- 
they live not for ever! But though they to our vision be lost, all is 
not lost ; for the great Head of the church survives, “ Jesus Christ, 
the same yesterday, to-day, and for ever.” 

Brethren of the Young Men’s Missionary and Bible Societies, yours 
too was this great loss. From among your bulwarks, a tower of 
strength hath departed. Ye are coming to your place of annual ga. 
thering, but let there be no voice of joy among you—for know ye not 
that a prince and a great man hath fallen in Israel? Ye are sum- 
moning down from their towers the watchmen of Zion, to challenge 
them, “ What of the night ?”—but summon ye not the noblest of them 
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all,—for know ye not that the beauty of Israel is slain upon her high 
places? I have come--for ye have called me—from the halls of study 
and the abodes of science, and I tell you there was a sadness and a 
mourning among them; for he who was their chief light was quenched 
and gone. His pupils look over the green sward where he walked, 
and the prayer-room where he came, and they thought to have seen 
him—and then remember they that they shall see him no more. We, 
the partners of his labors, gather ourselves to our place of counsel, 
but our little number is diminished; we look for our guide and our 
own familiar friend—but he comes not—he shall be there no more! 
There is a widowed heart that is lone and desolate—and she mourn- 
eth with a mourning that may not be comforted—for he who was her 
life’s life is gone, and gone for ever! 

We stand by the new heaped tombless mound, where spring hath 
spread her fresh green sod, and we muse silently over the days, when 
he, who was meek as a lamb in his mildness, and mighty as a lion in 
his strength, with his voice of softness and his look of peace, was one 
among us; and we say, as we gaze upon his grave— 


Shrine of the mighty! can it be 
That this is all that’s left of thee? 


From the field where he lies—from the scene where he fell—I have 
come at your kindly bidding ; but I bring you not that mighty heart 
which ye knew once beat with such heaving throbs in the cause for 
which ye are banded; for that heart beats no more :—but the pulsa- 
tions which it felt and the vibrations which it awakened shall revolve 
to the world’s remotest bound, and their wave shall never cease! [ 
bring you not the lofty utterings of that voice which once pleaded 
with you and for you in your own cause; for its words are gone, and 
its tones are suppressed in death; and yet they are not dead; for they 
were sparks of immortality ; and they burn in many a living heart— 
burning hearts that shall kindle other hearts—and the fire shall be 
undying! I bring not that manly form which once led your section 
of the sacramental host; for that form now molders in the fresh 
spring cemetery that spreads upon the sunny hill where his pupils hands 
have placed it; but moldering as is his dust, I hold on high before 
you his beaming example, to guide, like a flaming pillar, your triumph- 
ant march in the cause for which he lived, and for which you labor. 
These shall be his still surviving life; in these, even on earth, shall he 
be immortal. But to the image that once lived and now is dead—to 
the speech once articulate but now hushed—to the eye once beaming 
with intelligence but now closed, we join to bid our silent—sorrowing 
—last—¥AREWELL ! 
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For the Methodist Magazine and Quarterly Review. 
BIBLE ELECTION. 


BY REV. RAPHAEL GILBERT, OF THE NEW-YORK CONFERENCE. 


** Elect according to the foreknowledge of God the Father, through sancti- 
fication of the Spirit, unto obedience and sprinkling of the blood of Jesus 
Christ: Grace unto you, and peace, be multiplied,” 1 Pet. i, 2. 


Ir is our object, in the following remarks, to present as explicitly 
as we can, the doctrine of election as taught in the Bible. 

In order that we may have a clear, just, and Scriptural understand- 
ing of this subject, we shall, 

I. In the first place, treat on the different kinds of election spoken 
of in the Scriptures. 

1. Christ is called the elect of God, “ Behold my servant, whom I 
uphold ; mine elect, in whom my soul delighteth ; I have put my Spirit 
upon him; he shall bring forth judgment to the Gentiles,” Isa. xii, 1. 

2. The Scriptures speak of elect angels, “ I charge thee before God, 
and the Lord Jesus Christ, and the elect angels, that thou observe 
these things without preferring one before another, doing nothing by 
partiality,” 1 Tim. v, 25. It seems that these angels were chosen to 
perform particular offices to the church. 

3. God chose or elected certain individuals to fill particular offices 
in the Jewish nation. Hence he elected Saul, David, and Solomon, to 
be kings in, or over the children of Israel. 

4. Moses and Joshua were elected to lead the children of Israel 
from Egypt to the land of Canaan. 

5. Samuel, Elijah, Elisha, and others, were elected to be the pro- 
phets of the Lord to his people Israel. See Jer. i, 4, 5. 

6. Our Lord elected Peter, James, John, and others, to be his apos- 
tles, and set them apart for that office. Hence he says, “ Ye have not 
chosen me, but I have chosen you, and ordained you, that ye should 
go and bring forth fruit, and that your fruit should remain ; that what- 
soever ye shall ask of the Father in my name, he may give it you,” 
John xv, 16. 

7. There is also a national election spoken of in the Bible: “ And 
I will bring forth a seed out of Jacob, and out of Judah an inheritor 
of my mountain, and mine elect shall inherit it, and my servants shall 
dwell there,” Isa. Ixv,9. This kind of election is introduced into the 
ninth chapter of Paul’s Epistle to the Romans, at the eleventh verse : 
“For the children being not yet born, neither having done good or 
evil, that the purpose of God, according to election, might stand, not of 
works, but of him that calleth.” ‘This national election is an election 
to great and exalted privileges, which are mentioned by the apostle in 
the fourth and fifth verses of this chapter: “ Who are Israelites, to 
whom pertaineth the adoption, and the glory, and the covenants, and 
the giving of the law, and the service of God, and the promises ; whose 
are the fathers, and of whom, as concerning the flesh, Christ came, who 
is over all, God blessed for ever. Amen.” And we are confident that 
the election spoken of in the eleventh verse is a national election to 
great and exalted privileges, and not a personal and individual election 
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to salvation ; because the apostle begins, continues, and ends this chap- 
ter in a national point of view. 

1. The apostle begins this chapter by expressing his “ great heavi- 
mess and continual sorrow of heart for his brethren, his kinsmen 
according to the flesh ; who are Israelites.” Now we would ask, What 
was the cause or causes of the apostle’s “ great heaviness and conti- 
nual sorrow of heart for his brethren, his kinsmen according to the 
flesh 2” We answer, Because the apostle saw that they were deceiv- 
ing themselves with the false notion that they were the only people of 
God, merely because they were the natural descendants of Abraham, 
and because they had also been honored with greater and more exalted 
privileges than any or all the other nations of the earth. 

2. That in consequence of their rejecting and crucifying the Lord 
of life and glory they were not only to be broken off, and rejected as 
the people of God, and the Gentiles elected in their stead; but that 
the most awful and tremendous judgments that had ever befallen any 
people or nation were lowering in horrid aspect over their guilty 
heads, and were ready to fall in redoubled terror upon their defence- 
less souls. ‘These were the evils which the apostle saw would soon 
come in upon them like an overflowing flood. And how deeply was 
the apostle affected by the sight. What would he not have been will- 
ing to do or suffer, if by that means he could rescue them from these 
coming judgments. Who can fathom the deep tones of sorrow that 
are implied in these words of the apostle: “I say the truth in Christ; 
I lie not, my conscience also bearing me witness in the Holy Ghost, 
that I have great heaviness and continual sorrow in my heart; for I 
could wish that myself were accursed from Christ for my brethren, my 
kinsmen according to the flesh, who are Israelites,” verses 1, 2, 3. 
Now a deceived Jew might reply, and say, If we are to be broken off 
and rejected as the church of God, then has the promise of God failed ; 
for God said to Abraham, “I will establish my covenant between me 
and thee, for an everlasting covenant, to be a God unto thee, and thy 
seed after thee,” Gen. xvil, 7. Here we have a clear view of the 
ground of their deception—namely, they supposed that the promises 
of God, which were made to Abraham and his seed, were restricted toe 
the natural born Jews, when in fact Abraham was to be “a father of 
many nations:” “not to those only that were of the law, but to those 
also that were of the faith of Abraham, who is the father of us all,” 
chap. v, 16. Therefore, though the Jews were to be broken off and 
rejected as the people of God, and the Gentiles elected in their stead, 
it does not follow from hence “that the word of God hath taken none 
effect,” or that the promises of God to Abraham and to his seed have 
failed. No; “for they are not all Israel which are of Israel.” God 
has other children besides those of the descendants of Jacob. Verse 6: 
«Neither, because they are the seed of Abraham are they all chil- 
dren”—the real spiritual children of God, and the seed to whom the 
promises were made. For, 

3. “They which are the children of the flesh, these are not the chil- 
dren of God,” though they be the descendants of Abraham, verse 8. 
And the reason is, they have not “ walked in the steps of that faith of 
our father Abraham,” by which alone they can become the true chil- 
dren of God. 

VoL. X.—Oct., 1839. 51 
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4, If all the seed of Abraham are included in the promises that 
were made to him, that his seed should possess the land of Canaan, and 
who were to be the church and people of God, and through whom 
Christ, the Messiah, was to come; then Ishmael and his posterity 
would come in with an equal claim, for they were the seed of Abra- 
ham. But the promises were made in Isaac. Hence says the apostle, 
“ But in Isaac shall thy seed be called,” verse 7. Why? Because 
Isaac was the child of promise, and Abraham received the promise by 
faith long after Ishmael was born. And although he was very old, 
“he staggered not at the promises of God through unbelief, but was 
strong in faith, giving glory to God; and being fully persuaded that 
what he had promised he was able also to perform,” chap. iv, 20, 21. 

5. Therefore, says the apostle again, “ But the children of the pro- 
mise are counted for the seed,” ver. 8; that is, the promises that were 
made to Abraham, that his seed should inherit the land of Canaan, 
&c., were to be counted through Isaac, and not through Ishmael. We 
have therefore proved, in the first place, that the apostle treats the 
subject in the beginning of this chapter in a national point of view :— 

1. By showing the cause of his “great heaviness and continual 
sorrow of heart for his brethren, his kinsmen according to the flesh, 
who are Israelites ;” viz., that they are to be broken off and rejected 
as the church of God, and the Gentiles elected in their stead ; and that 
unparalleled judgments were to fall upon them. 

2. By pointing out the cause of their deception—viz., supposing 
that they were the only people of God, merely because they were the 
natural descendants of Abraham, and had been so highly exalted in 
point of privileges. 

3. Having shown wherein the apostle labored to undeceive them, 
viz., by proving that “they are not all Israel who are of Israel :” but 
et has children among other nations besides the descendants of 

acob. 

4, That, although the Jews were to be broken off and rejected as 
the visible church of God, and the Gentiles to be elected in their 
place, yet the word, the promises of God, made to Abraham and to his 
seed, would not fail, because Abraham was “a father of many nations.” 
All, therefore, that should “ walk in the steps of that faith of our fa- 
ther Abraham” were accounted the true children of God, whether 
Jews or Gentiles. 

5. And we have proved that the promises made to Abraham and to 
his seed, respecting the land of Canaan, &c., are through Isaac, the 
ehild of promise, and not through Ishmael. 

Hence it follows, that the election spoken of by the apostle in the 
ninth chapter of Romans is a national election to great and exalted 
privileges, and not an individual and personal election to salvation. 
Again: the apostle continues this chapter in a national point of 
view :— 

1. By going back to the promise that was made to Abraham: “ For 
this is the word of promise, At this time will I come, and Sarah shall 
have a son,” ver. 9. This son was Isaac, through whom the promised 
seed was to come, and not through Ishmael. 

2. The apostle then takes another step, and speaks of the Israelites 
and Edomites under the names of their respective heads, Jacob and 
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Esau: “For the children being not yet born, neither having done 
either good or evil, that the purpose of God according to election 
might stand, not of works, but of him that calleth,” ver. 11. Now, 
that the apostle is speaking of nations, and of national election, and not 
of personal and individual election to salvation, let the reader turn to 
the place from which the apostle quotes: “And the Lord said unto 
her, Two nations are in thy womb, and two manner of people shall be 
separated from thy bowels; and the one people shall be stronger than 
the other people, and the elder shall serve the younger,” Gen. xxv, 23. 
Now, it would be absurd to suppose, that the Lord would be so parti- 
cular to speak of nations and people; and then, by the mouth of the 
apostle, to speak only of individuals, and leave nations and people out 
of the subject. Hence it follows, that the election spoken of by the 
apostle in this chapter is a national, and not an individual election. 

3. The apostle, in the next place, speaks of the Edomites serving 
the Israelites: “It was said unto her, The elder shall serve the 
younger,” ver. 12. Now this was literally true in a national point 
of view, but not true in respect to Jacob and Esau as individuals ; for 
Esau never did serve Jacob in an individual capacity. See what fol- 
lows: “And Jacob lifted up his eyes, and looked, and behold Esau 
came, and with him four hundred men. And he divided the children 
unto Leah, and unto Rachel, and unto the two handmaids. And he 
put the handmaids and their children foremost, and Leah and her 
children after, and Rachel and Joseph hindermost. And he passed 
over before them, and bowed himself to the ground seven times, until 
he came near to his brother. And Esau ran to meet him ; and they 
wept. And he lifted up his eyes, and saw the women and children, 
and said, Who are those with thee? And he said, The children which 
God hath graciously given thy servant. Then the handmaidens came 
near, they and their children, and bowed themselves. And Leah also 
with her children came near, and bowed themselves; and after came 
Joseph near and Rachel, and they bowed themselves. And he said, 
What meanest thou by all this drove which I met? And he said, 
These are to find grace in the sight of my lord. And Esau said, I 
have enough, my brother; keep that thou hast unto thyself. And 
Jacob said, Nay, I pray thee, if now I have found grace in thy sight, 
then receive my present at my hand; for therefore I have seen thy 
face, as though [ had seen the face of God, and thou wast pleased 
with me. Take, I pray thee, my blessing that is brought to thee ; 
because God hath dealt graciously with me, and because I have 
enough. And he urged him; and he took it. And he said, Let us 
take our journey, and let us go, and I will go before thee. And he 
said unto him, My lord knoweth that the children are tender, and the 
flocks and herds with young are with me; and if men should over- 
drive them one day, all the flock will die. Let my lord, I pray thee, 
pass over before his servant; and I will lead on softly according as 
the cattle that go before me and the children be able to endure, until 
I come unto my lord unto Seir,” Gen. xxxiii, 1-14. We have made 
this long quotation to prove that the servitude spoken of in the text is 
not an individual, but a national servitude; for if there was any indi- 
vidual service rendered by either, it was by Jacob to Esau. For in 
this quotation we are told, that when Jacob met his brother Esau, he 
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bowed himself to the ground before Esau seven times ; and called him- 
self Esau’s servant twice ; and Esau his lord, four times ; and he also 
says, “for I have seen thy face, as though I had seen the face of God, 
and thou wast pleased with me.” Does this look like Esau serving 
Jacob in an individual capacity? Certainly not. Hence it follows, 
that the servitude spoken of in this text is not an individual, but a na- 
tional servitude. 

4. “ As it is written, Jacob have I loved, but Esau have I hated,” 
ver. 13. These words are a quotation from the first chapter of Mala- 
chi, 1st and 2d verses. In this chapter the Lord righteously complains 
of the ungrateful and wicked course pursued by the Israelites, whom 
he had so greatly loved. ‘Ihave loved you, saith the Lord. Yet ye 
say, Wherein hast thou loved us.” They wished to know in what 
respect he had distinguished them by his: love. The Lord then in- 
formed them, that he had loved them, and had manifested his love 
toward them, inasmuch as he had chosen Jacob and his posterity to 
be the people and nation on whom he had bestowed such great and 
exalted privileges as are enumerated by the apostle in the 4th and 
5th verses of this chapter, rather than upon Esau and his posterity. 
Hence he says, “ Was not Esau Jacob’s brother? saith the Lord: yet 
I loved Jacob, and hated Esau, and laid his mountains and his heritage 
waste for the dragons of the wilderness,” Mal. i, 2, 3. Now, in the 
first place, it will be clearly seen, by referring to the 4th and 5th 
verses of this chapter, that the Lord is speaking of the Israelites and 
Edomites, and has no reference to Jacob and Esau personally, further 
than to show that a greater degree of his love had been manifested 
toward the Israelites than the Edomites, inasmuch as he had chosen 
the Israelites to be the people and nation on whom he had bestowed so 
many favors, which he had not upon the Edomites. “ Whereas Edom 
saith, We are impoverished, but we will return and build the desolate 
places: thus saith the Lord of hosts, They shall build, but I will throw 
down ; and they shall call them, The border of wickedness, and 'The 
people against whom the Lord hath indignation for ever. And your 
eyes shall see, and ye shall say, The Lord will be magnified from the 
border of Israel.” 

In the second place, it must be clear to every candid mind, that the 
ground of complaint in this chapter was not against Jaceb as an indi- 
vidual, who was on the account of his great faith called Israel; but 
against the Israelites, his descendants. Hence the Lord justly com- 
plains of their not rendering that “ honor” and “ fear” that were due to 
his great and holy name. ‘They had also “ offered polluted bread upon 
his altar.” They had “profaned” his name, by saying, “ The table 
of the Lord is polluted; and the fruit thereof, even his meat, is con- 
temptible. Ye said also, Behold, what a weariness is it! and ye 
snuffed at it, saith the Lord of hosts ; and ye brought that which was 
torn, and the lame, and the sick ; thus ye brought an offering: should 
I accept this at your hand? saith the Lord.” Now, we would ask, 
Was this course pursued by Jacob? Was he ever guilty of such base 
ingratitude? Did he ever say, “ Wherein hast thou loved us?” Did 
the man that wrestled with the Angel of the Lord until break of day, 
and prevailed, offer polluted bread upon the altar of his God? Did he 
ever bring the blind, the torn, the lame, the sick, and offer them upon 
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the altar of the God of Abraham, and the God of Isaac? No, never ! 
And as no man, in his right mind, can for one moment suppose that 
the Lord, in reference to the same subject, would in one place speak 
of nations, and in another, by the mouth of the apostle, speak of indi- 
viduals, it undeniably follows, that the loving and hating spoken of 
by the apostle in this verse are of nations and not individuals, under 
the names of their respective heads, Jacob and Esau. 

5. “ What shall we say then? Is there unrighteousness with God?” 
verse 14. Will any one dare to charge God with unrighteousness, 
because he has chosen Jacob, the younger son of Isaac, and his pos- 
terity, to be the people and nation on whom he has been pleased to 
bestow great and peculiar privileges, instead of Esau, and his posterity, 
though Esau was the elder son? ‘God forbid.” He is sovereign of 
his own ways; and he will not give account of himself to his crea- 
tures ! 

6. “For he saith to Moses, I will have mercy on whom I will have 
mercy, and I will have compassion on whom [ will have compassion,” 
verse 15. These words are a quotation from Exod. xxxiii. 19. This 
verse is quoted by the apostle to justify the righteous proceedings of 
the rightful Sovereign and Governor of the universe, in the election of 
Jacob and his descendants, to be his peculiar people, and bestowing 
upon them those great favors from which Esau and his descendants 
were reprobated. ‘This election was unconditional, and had no refer- 
ence to the good works of the one, or to the evil works of the other— 
to the salvation of the one, or to the damnation of the other ; but had 
respect to privileges of a national character. For, saith the apostle, 
“ What advantage then hath the Jew? or what profit is there of cir- 
cumcision? Much every way; chiefly because that unto them were 
committed the oracles of God,” chap. iii, 1, 2. Hence, besides other 
privileges conferred, he chose to bestow upon them the privilege of 
being the depositaries of his holy word. So the Lord in like manner 
chose to exercise his sovereign prerogative in sparing and continuing 
the children of Israel to be his visible church and people, instead of 
cutting them off, notwithstanding they had been guilty of idolatry in 
worshiping the golden calf. Not, indeed, because they did not de- 
serve to be cut off, nor because Moses had prayed for them, but because 
he chose to have mercy and compassion upon them, by forgiving them 
this national sin, and in continuing them his elect people and nation, 
in order that the promise of God might be fulfilled which he made to 
Abraham, saying, “In thee and in thy seed shall all the nations of the 
earth be blessed ;” which could not have been fulfilled if he had cut off 
the whole body of the Jews. Thus it must be. 

7. “So then it is not of him that willeth, nor of him that runneth, 
but of God that showeth mercy,” ver. 16. This text is an inference 
drawn from the case of Isaac desiring to bestow the patriarchal bless- 
ing upon Esau ; which blessing was not only of an individual, but also 
of a national character ; but which was, finally, by the mercy of God, 
bestowed upon Jacob, contrary to the desire of Isaac. The blessing 
runs thus: “ Let people serve thee, and nations bow down to thee ; 
be lord over thy brethren, and let thy mother’s sons bow down to thee ; 
cursed is every one that curseth thee ; and blessed be he that blesseth 
thee,” Gen. xxvii, 29. The account begins thus: “ And it came to 
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pass, that when Isaac was old, and his eyes were dim, so that he could 
not see, he called Esau, his eldest son, and said unto him, My son: 
and he said unto him, Behold here am [._ And he said, Behold now, I 
am old, I know not the day of my death: now therefore take, I pray 
thee, thy weapons, thy quiver, and thy bow, and go out to the field, 
and take me some venison; and make me savory meat, such as I 
love, and bring it to me, that I may eat, that my soul may bless thee 
before I die,’’ Gen. xxvii, 1-5. But Rebekah, who heard the conver- 
sation which passed between Isaac and Esau, was determined that the 
blessing should be conferred upon Jacob, and not upon Esau. Hence 
preparations were made to provide Jacob with savory meat such as 
isaac loved. And when prepared, it was brought by Jacob to his fa- 
ther Isaac; and he took it, and did eat thereof, and blessed him. 
“And it came to pass as soon as Isaac had made an end of blessing 
Jacob, and Jacob was yet scarce gone out from the presence of Isaac, 
his father, that Esau, his brother, came in from his hunting. And he 
also had made savory meat and brought it unto his father, and said 
unto his father, Let my father arise, and eat of his son’s venison, that 
thy soul may bless me. And Isaac, his father, said unto him, Who 
art thou? And he said, I am thy son, thy first-born, Esau. And 
Isaac trembled very exceedingly, and said, Who? Where is he that 
hath taken venison, and brought it to me, and I have eaten of all be- 
fore thou camest, and have blessed him? yea, and he shall be blessed. 
And when Esau heard the words of his father, he cried with a great 
and exceeding bitter cry, and said unto his father, Bless me, even me 
also, O my father. And he said, Thy brother came with subtlety, and 
hath taken away thy blessing. And he said, Is he not rightly named 
Jacob? For he hath supplanted me these two times: he took away 
my birth-right ; and, behold, now he hath taken away my blessing. 
And he said, Hast not thou reserved a blessing forme? And Isaac 
answered and said unto Esau, Behold, I have made him thy lord, and 
all his brethren have I given to him for servants, and with corn and 
wine have I sustained him; and what shall I do now unto thee, my 
son? And Esau said unto his father, Hast thou but one blessing, 
my father? bless me, even me also, O my father. And Esau lifted up 
his voice, and wept,” ver. 30-38. Hence the apostle, referring to this 
circumstance, saith, “So then, it is not of him (Isaac) that willeth,” 
that Esau should have the patriarchal blessing; “ nor of him (Esau) 
that runneth,” that took his quiver and bow, and ran into the field to 
get venison to make savory meat, such as his father loved, that his 
soul might bless him before he should die; ‘ but of God that showeth 
mercy” to Jacob. Now this patriarchal blessing is another argu- 
ment in favor of the position we have taken, that the apostle in the 
ninth chapter of Romans is speaking of nations, and national election ; 
for it is an historical fact, that Esau in person never did serve Jacob: 
and as people and nations are mentioned in the blessing pronounced 
upon Jacob by his father Isaac, it cannot be restricted to Jacob and 
Esau as individuals, but must be applied to Jacob, the Israelites ; and 
Esau, the Edomites. 

Once more: the apostle ends this chapter by discussing the subject 
in a national point of view. 
1. From ver. 17-21 the apostle vindicates and illustrates the “ pur- 
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pose” of God in electing Isaac and Jacob, and their descendants, to be 
his visible church and people, to whom “ pertained” those great and 
exalted privileges, which are mentioned by the apostle in the 4th and 
5th verses of this chapter, and from which Ishmael and Esau, and 
their descendants, were reprobated ; and in his now rejecting the Jews 
as his visible church and people. ‘This the apostle does by referring 
to the case of the Lord’s raising up Pharaoh and his people from under 
those plagues which he had sent upon them in answer to the prayer of 
Moses. And what was the “purpose” of God in raising him and his 
people up from under those plagues, and that too for ten successive 
times? It was that he might show his power in him, and that his 
name might be declared throughout all the earth, For Pharaoh had 
boastingly and wickedly said, “ Who is the Lord that I should obey 
his voice, and should let Israel go? I know not the Lord, neither 
will I let Israel go,” Exod. v,2. Pharaoh did not believe that there 
was any God greater or more powerful than his gods, or, perhaps, 
even himself. Therefore he was not disposed to let Israel go at the 
command of the God of the Hebrews. Hence the Lord sends one 
plague after another upon him and his people; and then raises them 
up from under them, in order to show in him his power, and that his 
name might be declared throughout all the earth. ‘This was the 
“ purpose” of God in raising him and his people up from under these 
plagues. Therefore we are to understand this subject in a national 
point of view; for it is an historical fact, that both Pharaoh and his 
people were included in the judgment of the plagues. For thus saith 
the Lord to Pharaoh, “ For I will at this time send all my plagues 
upon thine heart, and upon thy servants, and upon thy people, that 
thou mayest know that there is none like me in all the earth,” Exod. 
ix, 14. And who was the most powerful, Pharaoh and his gods, or 
the God of the Hebrews? Let the overthrow of Pharaoh and his 
people in the Red Sea answer! Now we would ask, What was the 
“ purpose” of God in electing Isaac and Jacob, with their posterity, to 
be his visible church, from which Ishmael and Esau, with their pos- 
terity, were reprobated? The apostle answers the question in this 
quotation in the clearest possible manner: “ That I might show my 
power in thee, and that my name might be declared throughout all 
the earth.” And the object of the apostle in quoting these words was 
to make known and illustrate the “ purpose” of God in electing Isaac 
and Jacob, with their descendants, to be his visible church and people, 
instead of Ishmael and Esau, with their descendants. And never was 
there a happier quotation. There was not a text in all the Bible 
which would prove and illustrate the “ purpose” of God in electing 
Jacob, (the Israelites,) and in reprobating Esau, (the Edomites,) so 
clearly and fully as this text. There is no case in all the word of 
God to which the apostle could refer that would so fully illustrate the 
“ purpose” of God in the election of the one, and in the rejection of 
the other, as the case of Pharaoh and the plagues. This the 18th verse, 
which is the conclusion of the apostle drawn from the 17th verse, 
clearly proves: “Therefore hath he mercy on whom he will have 
mercy, and whom he will he hardeneth ;”—that is, he leaves them to 
themselves, for this is its meaning here. Hence God according to his: 
“purpose” elected Isaac and Jacob,. with their posterity, to be his: 
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visible church and people, and left Ishmael and Esau, with their poste- 
rity, out of this his “ purpose” of national election. 

Again: a reference being made to Pharaoh, and his overthrow in 
the Red Sea, was a two-edged sword in the hand of the apostle. For 
by it he not only illustrates the “ purpose” of God in electing Jacob 
and his descendants to be the visible church and people of God; but 
also his righteous “ purpose” in his now rejecting the Jews as his visi- 
ble church on account of their unbelief and rejection of Christ. As 
Pharaoh and his people manifested their wickedness and cruelty, in 
putting burdens upon the children of Israel which they were not able 
to bear, and in refusing to let Israel go at the command of God, for 
which he overthrew them in the Red Sea; so the Jews manifested 
their wickedness and unbelief in rejecting and crucifying the Lord of 
life and glory, for which God has righteously rejected them as his 
visible church and people, and destroyed their civil and religious po- 
lity ; and he has elected the Gentiles to the great and exalted privi- 
leges of the gospel dispensation. He destroyed Pharaoh and his people 
for their wickedness. So also he has rejected the Jews from being 
his church and people, and destroyed their civil and religious polity, 
for their wickedness and unbelief. ‘Thus we see, in the first place, 
how clearly and fully the apostle dlustrates the “ purpose” of God in 
electing Jacob (the Israelites) to be his visible church and people to 
enjoy those great und exalted national privileges from which Esau 
(the Edomites s) were reprobated; and, in the second place, how he 
illustrates his righteous “ purpose” in now rejecting the Jews as his 
visible church and people on account of their wickedness and unbelief, 
and in electing the Gentiles to the great and exalted privileges of the 
gospel dispensation. 

2. The apostle vindicates the righteous proceedings of God in choos- 
ing Isaac and Jacob, with their descendants, instead of Ishmael and 
Beau, with their descendants, to be his visible church and people ;_ be- 
cause, as the rightful sovereign and arbiter of the universe, he had a 
perfect right so to do, independent of his creatures. Who can doubt 
his right to make one man more honorable than another? And has 
he not also a perfect right to bestow greater privileges upon one peo- 
ple than upon another? “Shall the thing formed say to him that 
formed it, Why hast thou made me thus?”’ See [sa. xlv,9. Answer, 
thou that strivest against thy Maker!—thou that opposest or chal- 
lengest the authority of the God of the universe! “ Hath not the 
potter power over the clay, of the same lump to make one vessel unto 
honor, and another unto dishonor ?”—or less honorable when he re- 
quireth only the improvement of what he has given? “ For the right. 
eous Lord loveth righteousness.” For of those to whom he has given 
one talent, he will require the improvement of but one ; and of those 
to whom he has given two talents, he will require the improvement of 
two. We ask again, Had not God a perfect right to make Jacob more 
honorable than Esau? And had he not a perfect right to extend this 
honor to his posterity also? Who that believes in the sovereignty of 
God, as taught in the Bible, doubts this?) Again: Who can charge 
the God of the Hebrews with cruelty or injustice for overthrowing 
Pharaoh and his people in the Red Sea, when they had so cruelly 
oppressed the children of Israel, refused to let them go at the com- 
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mand of their God, and finally pursued them, in order to destroy them, 
after he had commanded them to go? Noone. We ask, then, what 
was the object of the apostle in referring to the case of the potter and 
the clay, and to Pharaoh and the plagues, and his overthrow? Was 
it to prove that God had made Esau and Pharaoh, with others, on 
“ purpose” for damnation? Such a sentiment would be a horrible res 
flection upon the character of the God of justice and mercy! There 
is no such sentiment taught by the holy apostle. He could have no 
such object in view; it never entered into his heart. What was his 
object then? It was, in the first place, to justify God’s ways in 
electing Isaac and Jacob, with their descendants, to be his peculiar 
people, and in his rejecting Ishmael and Esau, with their descendants, 
from those privileges, as a nation ; and, in the second place, to vindi- 
cate and justify his righteous “ purpose” in his now rejecting the Jews 
as his visible church and people, for their unbelief and rejection of 
Christ, and in his electing the Gentiles to the privileges of the gospel 
dispensation. For if God could, on the principle of righteousness, 
elect Jacob and his descendants to be his visible church and people, 
and reject Esau and his descendants from these privileges of a national 
character, before they had “ done either good or evil,” with how much 
justice may he now reject the Jews from being his visible church and 
people as a nation, on account of their unbelief and rejection of 
Christ, and elect the Gentiles to the privileges of the gospel dispen- 
sation. 

But to suppose that by the words “ to make one vessel unto honor,” 
we are to understand the eternal and unconditional election of Jacob 
and others to life and salvation; and by the words “and another to 
dishonor,” and “ even for this same purpose have I raised thee up,” to 
the eternal and unconditional reprobation of Esau and Pharaoh, and 
others, to death and damnation, is as directly opposed to what the 
apostle intended, in our apprehension, as darkness is to light. 

3. In the verses from 22 to 29, the apostle more fully speaks of the 
rejection of the Jews, and the “ election” of the Gentiles, to those great 
and exalted church and national privileges which the Jews once en- 
joyed. It is evident that the apostle in the 21st verse is speaking of 
people and nations; for it is a quotation from Jer. xviii, 6, where the 
Lord is speaking only of nations: “ O house of Israel, cannot I do with 
you as this potter ? saith the Lord. Behold, as the clay is in the potter’s 
hand, so are ye in mine hand, O house of Israel. At what instant I 
shall speak concerning a nation, and concerning a kingdom, to pluck 
up, and to pull down, and to destroy it; if that nation, against whom 
I have pronounced, turn from their evil, I will repent of the evil that I 
thought to do unto them. And at what instant I shall speak concern. 
ing a nation, and concerning a kingdom, to build and to plant it ; if it 
do evil in my sight, that it obey not my voice, then I will repent of 
the good wherewith I said I would benefit them.” And as the potter 
had the power and right over the clay of the same lump to make one 
vessel unto honor and another unto dishonor, or less honorable, and to 
place one in a more conspicuous or honorable place than another ; 
so God had the power and perfect right to make Jacob and his poste- 
rity more honorable than Esau and his, and to confer greater privi- 
leges upon the former than upon the latter, as we have before stated. 
Vout. X.—Oct., 1839. 52 
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And as the potter had a perfect right to remove the vessel of honor 
from its honorable place, as he made it, and put it there of his own 
good will and pleasure ; so God had a perfect right to reject the Jews 
from being his visible church and people, and to elect the Gentiles in 
their place to enjoy the more exalted privileges of the gospel dispensa- 
tion. Again; as this vessel of honor, the Jewish nation, had, by its 
unbelief and crucifixion of Christ, become a “ vessel of wrath fitted for 
destruction,” with whom God had “ endured much long-suffering,” he 
may now with strict justice remove it out of its honorable place, and 
make room for the Gentiles, * the vessels of mercy which he had afore 
prepared unto glory”—for the gospel dispensation, or the glorious gos- 
pel church. This is evidently its meaning here. What a stupendous 
act of mercy! O may we, Gentiles, “ praise God for his mercy !” We 
who were once strangers and foreigners are now, by the mercy of God, 
made “ fellow-citizens with the saints, and of the household of God.” 
O “ praise him all ye Gentiles, and laud him all ye people!” «“ Hal- 
lelujah, for the Lord God Omnipotent reigneth!” While I write, I 
feel a glow of glory thrilling through my soul! O “let every thing 
that hath breath praise God” for his mercy to the Gentiles! “Ye an- 
gels of his that excel in strength,” praise him! “ And ye ministers of 
his that do his pleasure,” praise him! praise him! 

But to return. We say, the term “ glory,” in the 23d verse, means 
the gospel dispensation and its glorious privileges—the privileges of 
the Christian Church. Hence the apostle in his Second Epistle to the 
Corinthians, chap. iti, verses 9-11, says: “ But if the ministration of 
death, (the law,) written and engraven in stones, was glorious, so that 
the children of Israel could not steadfastly behold the face of Moses for 
the glory of his countenance, which glory was to be done away ; how 
shall not the ministration of the Spirit (the gospel dispensation) be 
rather glorious? For if the ministration of condemnation (the law) 
be glory, much more doth the ministration of righteousness (the gos- 
pel dispensation) exceed in glory. For even that which was made 
glorious had no glory in this respect, by reason of the glory that ex- 
eelleth. For if that which was done away was glorious, much more 
that which remaineth is glorious.” And this preparation of the Gen- 
tiles for the “ glorious gospel of the blessed God” is what the apostle 
calls “ the mystery, which from the beginning of the world hath been 
hid in God, who created all things by Jesus Christ.” And Paul, being 
the apostle to the Gentiles, now makes known this mystery, which had 
“been hid in God” for ages and for generations. As the Jews had 
been for a long time fitting themselves for destruction, so God had, by 
his mercy, been preparing the Gentiles to become “the vessels of 
mercy” fitted “unto glory,” to be received into the glorious gospel 
church, as well as the believing Jews. Hence says the apostle, “ Even 
us whom he hath called, not of the Jews only, but also of the Gen- 
tiles,” ver. 24, who “ should be fellow-heirs and of the same body, (the 
church,) and partakers of his promise in Christ by the gospel.” To 
confirm and settle this truth in their minds, he appeals to the Prophet 
Osee, who had foretold of those things, saying, “I will call them (the 
Gentiles) my people, which were not my people; and her beloved, 
which was not beloved. And it shall come to pass, that in the place 
where it was said unto them, (the Gentiles,) Ye are not my people, 
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there shall they be called the children of the living God,” ver. 25, 26. 
And « Esaias also crieth concerning [srael, ‘Though the number of the 
children of Israel be as the sand of the sea, a remnant shall be saved” 
-—all those who should receive Christ, and those only ; a small number, 
as is well known. “For he will finish the work, and cut it short in 
righteousness ;” he will cut off the Jews in justice from being his vi- 
sible church and people ; “ because a short work will the Lord make 
upon the earth.” Well did Esaias say, “ Except the Lord of Sabaoth 
had left us a seed, we had been as Sodoma, and been made like unto 
Gomorrah,” ver. 27-29, entirely cut off. But “a remnant,”’ a few, the 
believing Jews, “ shall be saved,” of which, with the believing Gentiles, 
the glorious gospel church is constituted. 

4, From the 30th verse to the end of the chapter, the apostle shows 
that the cause of the rejection of the Jews was their unbelief; and 
that the “election” of the Gentiles to the privileges of tie gospel was 
an act of boundless mercy. Hence he says, “ What shall we say then ? 
That the Gentiles, which followed not after righteousness, have at- 
tained to righteousness, even the righteousness which is by faith. But 
Israel, which followed after the law of righteousness, hath not attained 
to the law of righteousness. Wherefore? Because they sought it 
not by faith, but as it were by the works of the law: for they stumbled 
at that stumbling stone, as it is written, Behold I lay in Sion a stum- 
bling stone and a rock of offence; and whosoever believeth on him 
shall not be ashamed.” 

Thus we see, that the apostle begins, continues, and ends this chap- 
ter in treating of the subject in a national point of view. Therefore 
it irresistibly follows that the election spoken of in the ninth chapter 
of St. Paul’s Epistle to the Romans is not an individual and personal 
election to salvation; but a national election to great and exalted 
privileges. 

5. The apostle also begins and ends the tenth chapter in a way to 
show that he speaks of nations, and not of individuals as such. He be- 
gins thus: ‘“ Brethren, my heart’s desire and prayer to God for Israel 
is, that they might be saved,” verse 1. And ends thus: “ But Esaias 
is very bold and saith, I was found of them that sought me not ; I was 
made manifest unto them that asked not after me. But to Israel he 
saith, All day long I have stretched forth my hands unto a disobedient 
and gainsaying people,” verses 20, 21. 

6. In the eleventh chapter the apostle speaks more clearly of the 
cause of the rejection of the Jews, and the election of the Gentiles, 
than he does in the latter part of the ninth chapter. Hence he says, 
“Well; because of unbelief they,” the Jews, “were broken off; and 
thou,” the Gentiles, “ standest by faith. Be not high-minded, but fear ; 
for if God spared not the natural branches, take heed lest he also 
spare not thee. Behold, therefore, the goodness and severity of God: 
on them which fell,” the Jews, “severity ; but toward thee,” the Gen- 
tiles, “ goodness ; if thou continue in his goodness; otherwise thou 
also shalt be cut off,” ver. 20-22. And as the election and reproba- 
tion are national, and not individual, the Jews may yet enjoy those for- 
feited privileges, if they continue not in unbelief. For, saith the 
apostle, “ And they also, if they abide not still in unbelief, shall be 
grafted in; for God is able to graft them in again,” verse 23. 
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Having therefore proved, that the “election,” spoken of in the ninth 
chapter of Romans is not a personal and individual “ election” to sal- 
vation, but is a national election to great and exalted privileges, we 
shall proceed in the next place to speak of personal and individual 
election” to salvation. 

But, before we proceed to speak directly of this kind of “ election,” 
we would say, that we do not design to be understood that this second 
“national election” of the Gentiles is precisely the same as that first 
“national election” of the Jews; or that it is exactly a substitute for 
it. The Jewish “election” included privileges both of a civil and of 
a religious nature. Church and state privileges were united. A na- 
tural born Jew was a proper subject of church membershi), and entitled 
to all its immunities, under the Abrahamic and Mosaic dispensation, 
and the ordinance of circumcision was the rite of initiation. On the 
contrary, the Gentiles were, like wild olive-branches, ingrafted into 
the true vine, in covenant with God, and visible church membership ; 
and the initiatory rite into the church is baptism. It is a spiritual 
institution, furnishing spiritual privileges to those who will avail 
themselves of its benefits. ‘The church is consequently no longer a 
theocracy. It is so far separated from the affairs of the world that 
He who is made to be “ Head over all things to the Church” says, « My 
kingdom is not of this world: if my kingdom were of this world, then 
would my servants fight that I should not be delivered to the Jews.” 
No fighting with carnal weapons, no marshaling of armies, no raging 
of chariots, no rattling of spears, no thunderings of cannon, are to 
be seen or heard in the peaceable kingdom of the Prince of Zion! 
No; “the weapons of our warfare are not carnal,” as saith the apos- 
tle, “ but they are mighty through God to the pulling down of strong 
holds,” Such were some of the peculiar privileges to which the Gen- 
tiles were “ elected,” and from which the Jews were reprobated, on the 
account of their unbelief and rejection of Christ. Hence says the 
apostle, “ It was necessary that the word of God should first have 
been spoken to you; but, seeing ye put it from you, and judge your- 
selves unworthy of everlasting life, lo, we turn to the Gentiles. For 
so hath the Lord commanded us, saying, I have set thee to be a light 
of the Gentiles, that thou shouldest be for salvation unto the ends of 
the earth,” Acts xiii, 46,47. All, therefore, who are obedient to the 
requisitions of the gospel—that is, who repent and believe in Christ 
with a heart unto righteousness are proper subjects of these gospel pri- 
vileges, whether they be Jews or Gentiles. 

With these remarks, we enter more directly upon the subject of in- 
dividual and personal election to salvation. In order that we may 
make this subject as plain and easy to be understood as possible, we 
shall, in the first place, show how individuals are personally “ elected.” 

1. The Spirit of God is the efficient agent in commencing this 
work. The words of St. Peter are clear and full in reference to this 
point. For the apostle says, “ Elect, according to the foreknowledge 
of God the Father, through sanctification of the Spirit,” 1 Pet. i, 2. 
And such is the deep depravity of the human heart, that no man 
would ever seek, or think of seeking the salvation of his soul, unless 
the Spirit of God first called up his attention to this subject. Man of 
himself can do nothing. He is a helpless, dependent creature. He is 
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not only helpless and dependant ; but the whole moral man is opposed 
to God, and to the government of God. “ But the natural man re- 
ceiveth not the things of the Spirit of God, for they are foolishness 
unto him; neither can he know them, because they are spiritually 
discerned.” Again: “Because the carnal mind is enmity against 
God; for it is not subject to the law of God, neither indeed can be.” 
Hence every one must see the necessity of the operation of the Holy 
Spirit to call up the mind to this all-important subject. And he is 
faithful to his office. He does “ reprove the world of sin, of righteous- 
ness, and of judgment.” He is the grand agent to apply the word 
preached to the hearts of those that hear. He speaks by his word, 
and says, “ Come, for all things are now ready.” “Look unto me, 
and be ye saved, all ye ends of the earth, for | am God, and there is 
none else.” “Behold I stand at the door and knock.” “Turn ye, 
turn ye, for why will ye die.” ‘Thus we are invited, and called upon 
to come to the Lord, that we may have life. And if we would have 
life, we must be obedient to the heavenly calling. For, says my text, 
in the second place, 

2. “ Unto obedience.” Now, if we would become the “elect” of 
God, we must comply with the calls and invitations of the word and 
Spirit of God. For “If ye be willing and obedient, ye shall eat the 
good of the land; but if ye refuse and rebel, ye shall be devoured with 
the sword; for the mouth of the Lord hath spoken it.” Again: the 
term “ obedience,” in the text, to which reference has been made, in- 
cludes the ideas both of repentance and faith. Hence, “ except ye 
repent, ye shall all likewise perish.” So “he that believeth not shall 
be damned.” ‘Thus the apostle also preached: “I have taught you 
publicly,” said he, “ and from house to house ;” and the substance of 
his preaching was, “repentance toward God, and faith in our Lord 
Jesus Christ.”” Here then is the “ obedience,” spoken of by the apos- 
tle, which we are to perform by the assistance of the Holy Spirit that 
is vouchsafed unto us. 

3. “ Unto the sprinkling of the blood of Jesus Christ.” Those who 
comply with the calls and invitations of the gospel, and follow the dic- 
tates of the Holy Spirit—who are obedient to the heavenly calling— 
that is, repent and believe in our Lord Jesus Christ, will be sprinkled 
with the blood of the everlasting covenant; “the blood of Jesus 
Christ.” Then will they enjoy the “ grace,” the approving favor, of 
God ; and their “ peace” will “be multiplied.” Thus it appears how 
we are “ elected” personally. 

Should any still doubt, and ask for more proof, we have more at 
hand. Hear what the Apostle Paul says on this part of our subject: 
“But we are bound to give thanks always to God for you, brethren, 
beloved of the Lord, because God hath from the beginning chosen you 
to salvation, through sanctification of the Spirit, and belief of the 
truth,” 2 Thess. ii, 13. “What God hath joined together, let no man 
put asunder.” God has connected our personal “ election” to salva- 
tion with our “obedience” to the calls and invitations of his word 
and Spirit; so that whosoever is “ obedient” will become an “ elect” 
child of God, and none else. But this part of our subject is so clearly 
and plainly taught in the word of God, “ that a wayfaring man, though 
a fool, need not err” respecting it. 
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We shall, in the next place, show when we are personally “ elected.” 
This point Mr. Wesley places in the clearest light, in the following 
extract from his Works :— 

“1. The Scripture saith, Eph. i, 4, ‘God hath chosen us in Christ, 
before the foundation of the world, that we should be holy and without 
blame before him in love.’ And St. Peter calls the saints, 1 Pet. i, 2, 
‘elect, according to the foreknowledge of God the Father, through 
sanctification of the apa unto obedience.’ And St. Paul saith unto 
them, 2 Thess. ii, 13, ‘God hath from the beginning chosen you to 

salvation, through sanctification of the Spirit, and belief of the truth ; 
whereunto he hath called you by our gospel, to the obtaining of the 
glory of our Lord Jesus Christ.’ 

«2. From all these places of Scripture, it is plain that God hath 
chosen some to life and glory before, or from the foundation of the 
world. And the wisdom of all Christians is, to labor that their judg- 
ments may be informed herein, according to the Scripture. And to 
that end, let us consider the manner of God’s speaking to the sons of 
men. 

‘3. God saith to Abraham, Rom. iv, 17: ‘ As it is written, I have 
made thee a father of many nations, before him whom he believed, 
even God, who quickeneth the dead, and calleth things that are not as 
though they were.’ Observe, God speaks then, at the present time, 
to Abraham, saying,‘ I have made thee a father of many nations ;’ 
notwithstanding Abraham was not, at that time, the father of one child 
but Ishmael. How then must we understand, ‘I have made thee a 
father of many nations ?’ 

“4, The apostle tells us plainly it is so, ‘ before God, who calleth 
things that are not as though they were.’ And so he calleth ‘ Abra- 
ham the father of many nations,’ though he was not as yet the father 
even of Isaac, in whom his seed was to be called. 

“5, God useth the same manner of speaking when he calleth Christ, 
Rev. xiii, 8, ‘The Lamb slain from the foundation of the world ;’ al. 
though indeed he was not slain for some thousand years after. Hence, 
therefore, we may easily understand what he speaketh of ‘electing us 
from the foundation of the world.’ 

“6, God calleth ‘ Abraham a father of many nations,’ though not so 
at that time, He calleth ‘Christ the Lamb slain from the foundation 
of the world,’ though not slain till he was a man in the flesh. Even 
so he calleth men ‘elected from the foundation of the world,’ though 
not elected till they were men in the flesh. Yet it is all so before God, 
who knowing all things from eternity, ‘ calleth things that are not as 
though they were.’ 

“7, By all which it is clear, that as Christ was called‘ the Lamb 
slain from the foundation of the world,’ and yet not slain till some 
thousand years after, till the day of his death ; so also men are called 
‘elect from the foundation of the world,’ and yet not elected, perhaps, 
till some thousand years after, till the day of their conversion to God. 

“8, And indeed this is plain, without going further, from those words 
of St. Peter, ‘ Elect according to the foreknowledge of God, through 
sanctification of the Spirit unto obedience.’ 

“For if the elect are chosen through sanctification of the Spirit, 
then they were not chosen before they were sanctified by the Spirit. 
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But they were not sanctified by the Spirit before they hada being. It 
is plain then, neither were they chosen from the foundation of the 
world. But God calleth things that are not as though they were.’ 

“9, This is also plain from the words of St. Paul, ‘God hath from 
the beginning chosen you to salvation, through sanctification of the 
Spirit, and belief of the truth. Now, 

“Tf the saints are chosen to salvation through believing the truth, 
and were called to believe that truth by hearing of the gospel, then 
they were not chosen before they believed the truth, and before they 
heard the gospel, whereby they were called to believe. But they were 
chosen through belief of the truth, and called to believe it by the gos- 
pel. Therefore they were not chosen before they believed—much less 
before they had a being, any more than Christ was slain before he 
had a being. So plain is it that they were not elected till they be- 
lieved, although God ‘ calleth things that are not as though they 
were.’ 

“10. Again; how plain is it where St. Paul saith, Eph. i, 11, 12, 
that they ‘whom God did predestinate, according to the counsel of his 
own will, to be to the praise of his own glory,’ were such as did first 
trust in Christ. And in the very next verse he saith, that they trusted 
in Christ after they heard the word of truth, not before. But they did 
not hear the word before they were born. Therefore it is plain, the 
act of electing is in time, though known of God before ; who, accord- 
ing to his knowledge, often speaketh of the things ‘which are not as 
though they were.’ And thus is the great stumbling-block about elec- 
tion taken away, that men may ‘make their calling and election 
sure.’ ” 

Again: we proceed to show that this personal “election” is con- 
ditional. And here also we have the word of God to direct our steps. 

1. To suppose that our personal “ election” to salvation was uncon- 
ditionally and unalterably fixed in eternity, is to admit a doctrine 
which has no existence in the word of God. For this would super- 
sede the necessity of the use of means. For if our “ election’ was 
unconditionally and unalterably fixed in eternity, then it was inde- 
pendent of means. And if it were independent of means, then means 
were not necessary to it. And if means were not necessary to it, then 
our “election” has no dependence upon or connection with means ; 
then all means in reference to our “ election” are useless. But, if all 
means in reference to our “ election” are useless, then will the “elect 
be saved, do what they will ;” and the “ reprobate will be damned, do 
what they can.” ‘To say that God has “elected” the use of means 
also, is to say, that God has converted the doctrine of unconditional 
election into the doctrine of conditional election by the use of means. 
For if the use of means are necessary to our “ election,” then is our 
“election” conditional, and not unconditional; which is the doctrine 
taught in the Bible. 

2. If we say, that the doctrine of “ election” is unconditional, and 
yet is inseparably connected with the use of means, we say, that it is 
both conditional and unconditional at the same time, which is a con- 
tradiction ; for where the use of means is inseparably connected with 
the “election” of a responsible agent to life and salvation, it must be 
a conditional, and not an unconditional election; because the neces+ 
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sity of the use of the means demonstrates it to be a conditional “ elec- 
tion.” An “election” which was unconditionally and unalterably 
fixed in eternity, must be, in the very nature of the thing, far back and 
independent of all means. 

Again: an “election” which was unconditionally and unalterably 
fixed in eternity, which must be far back and independent of the use 
of all means, must be an “ election” of an irresponsible and necessary 
agent, if an agent at all. ‘Therefore such an “election” cannot be 
applied to man. 

3. But the “election,” spoken of by St. Peter, is an “election” of 
men to salvation, and that conditionally too; which we soon shall 
prove by the word of God. 

This the words of the apostle, to which we have repeatedly alluded, 
prove ; for it is “unto obedience:” and it is an “ obedience” which 
implies “ faith in Christ,” which is the condition upon which our per- 
sonal “ election” to salvation is suspended. Whoever knew a disobe- 
dient unbeliever, as such, to be an “ elect” child of God, or a partaker 
of salvation? Both repentance and faith are implied in the word 
“ obedience,” in the text to which we have referred. But if our per- 
sonal “ election” to salvation be unconditional, then there is no “ obe- 
dience” on our part to be performed. Repentance and faith are out of 
the question. For if our personal “ election” to salvation be insepa- 
rably connected with “ obedience,” then is our “ election” conditional, 
and not unconditional, as before stated. A conditional “ election” has 
connected with it “ obedience,” and an “ obedience” which implies both 
repentance and faith. But an unconditional “election,” which was 
fixed in eternity, must be independent of “ obedience ;” and repentance 
and faith have no connection with it. ‘“ Obedience,” or repentance and 
faith, destroy its identity. But the “election” spoken of by St. Peter 
is “unto obedience.” ‘Therefore it is conditional. 

4. The apostle, in his Epistle to the Thessalonians, asserts that 
‘¢God hath from the beginning chosen us to saivation, through sancti- 
fication of the Spirit, and belief of the truth.” “ Belief of the truth” 
is the condition of our being chosen to salvation. Hence “he that be- 
lieveth shall be saved, but he that believeth not shall be damned.” 
This is the doctrine taught throughout the Bible. This faith is al- 
ways preceded by repentance as a preparation to believing. And 
although fazth is the condition of our “ election” to salvation, yet re- 
pentance, as preparatory to our believing, is indispensable. Hence 
“except ye repent, ye shall all likewise perish.” “ Repent ye, for the 
kingdom of heaven is at hand.” “Repent ye therefore, and be con- 
verted.” “Now commandeth he all men everywhere to repent.” And 
although repentance is not the condition of our “ election” to salvation, 
yet no impenitent man ever did or ever will believe to the salvation of 
his soul, while he remains impenitent. For none but the penitent feel 
the need of salvation. And none but those that feel the need of sal- 
vation will ever believe to the saving of their souls. Repentance im- 
plies law, and law violated. Faith acknowledges the atonement, and 
applies its merits to the soul. All penitent believers, therefore, are 
chosen to salvation, whether they be Jews or Gentiles ; and none else, 
except infants. Are not repentance and faith acts of the creature, per- 
formed by divine assistance? Repentance acknowledges a just expo- 
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sure to the penalty of violated law. But can law give salvation ? 
Certainly not. Its appropriate work is to condemn, not to save. 
Salvation is suspended upon faith; for “he that believeth shall be 
saved ; but he that believeth not shall be damned,” notwithstanding he 
may have been penitent. Because repentance looks at the law which 
condemns; but faith “ beholds the Lamb of God that taketh away the 
sins of the world.” A conditional “election” implies an act of the 
creature—and that act is faith; but an unconditional “ election” im- 
plies none. Faith, therefore, is the condition of our “ election” to 
salvation. 

5. Once more: the Apostle Peter exhorts us to make our “ calling 
and election sure.” But if our “election” were unconditionally and 
unalterably fixed in eternity, then our laboring to make it sure would 
be in vain; for it would be an effort to make that sure in time which 
had been made so in eternity. But the apostle does exhort us to 
‘‘make our calling and election sure ;” therefore our “election” was 
not made sure to us unconditionally in eternity. Hence it follows, 
that our personal election to salvation is a conditional, and not an un- 
conditional election. 

Having finished our remarks on the different kinds of “ election” 
spoken of in the Bible, we purpose, 

II. In the second place, briefly to give some of the marks or cha- 
racteristics of the “elect ;” and to show how we are to make our 
“ calling and election sure.” 

1. The apostle says, “ Who shall lay any thing to the charge of 
God’s elect? It is God that justifieth,’ Rom. viii, 33. An “elect” 
person, then, is one who is “justified; that is, pardoned, forgiven. 
To suppose that a man is an “elect” child of God before he is “ justi- 
fied,” that is, pardoned or forgiven, is an absurdity at variance with 
both Scripture and reason. 

2. Again: an “elect” or “justified” person has “ peace with God 
through our Lord Jesus Christ.” Hence says the apostle, “ Being jus. 
tified by faith we have peace with God through our Lord Jesus Christ,” 
Rom. v, 1. Pardon and peace are marks or characteristics of the 
“elect.” Are these the marks of unpardoned sinners, or unjustified 
souls? Have they peace and forgiveness? No! but the contrary: 
“For there is no peace to the wicked, saith my God; they are like 
the troubled sea that cannot rest, whose waters cast up mire and dirt.” 
But the “elect” have peace. ‘Therefore they are “ justified ;” that is, 
pardoned, forgiven. 

3. But they are “elected” or “ justified” by faith. “ Faith” is the 
condition of their “ election”’ or justification, as we have before proved. 
‘‘ Faith,” therefore, is another mark of the “elect ;” and a “ faith,” 
too, which “ justifieth.” 

4. And again: penitence is another trait in the character of the 
“elect ;” for whoever knew an impenitent man believe to the saving 
of his soul while impenitent? ‘“ Except ye repent ye shall all likewise 
perish,” is a doctrine as clearly and as fully set forth in the word of 
God as is the declaration that “ he that believeth not shall be damned.” 
Both are indispensible. Repentance breaks up the fallow ground. 
Faith receives the precious seed, the word of life: and justefication 
and peace are the first fruits. 

Vou. X.—Oct., 1839. 53 
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5. The “elect of God” are called “holy and beloved ;” and they 


put on * bowels of mercies, kindness, humbleness of mind, meekness, 
long-suffering,” &c. Holiness, then, is another mark of an “elect” 
child of God. But are any “ holy and beloved” before they repent and 
believe? Every man that believes the Bible knows they arenot. How 
absurd is it then to suppose that men are the “elect of God,” while 
they are destitute of holiness. This is the fatal rock on which thou- 
sands have split, supposing that, if they were the “ elect of God,” they 
would get to heaven at last, although they were as destitute of holv- 
ness as a soul in hell is of happiness. 

6. Another very prominent trait in the character of the “elect” is 
that they pray much. Hence says our Saviour, “ And shall not God 
avenge his own elect, which cry day and night unto him, though he 
bear long with them ?” Luke xviii, 7. Prayer is the life of their souls: 
they love to pray. They “pray day and night.” But who do this, 
except those that can with confidence approach God, and cry, “ Abba, 
Father.” This none can do but such as are “ born of God”—* born 
of the Spirit” of God. 

Finally, we proposed to show how we are to make our “ calling and 
election sure.” 

In reference to this we may remark, that those who assert that our 
“election” was unconditionally made “ sure” to us in eternity, or be- 
fore the foundation of the world, make the apostle speak nonsense. 
He sets us at work to “ make sure” an impossibility ; for how can we 
“make” that “ sure” in time, which was “made” so in eternity, or 
before the foundation of the world ? 

But the apostle does exhort us to “give all diligence to make our 
calling and election sure ;” therefore it was not made sure to us in 
eternity, or before the foundation of the world. 

Again: it is not by a dead, inactive, Antinomian faith that this is 
to be accomplished ; for such a “ faith” is of no more use to the soul 
than a dead body is to society. There is reason to fear that this is all 
the “ faith” thousands have who flatter themselves that they are the 
‘elect of God.” Perhaps they once had both “ faith and a good con- 
science ;” a faith that justifies. But they have long since “ made 
shipwreck” of both, and at the same time claim to be of the “ elect.” 
O! what 

‘‘ Mistaken souls, that dream of heaven, 
And make their empty boast 
Of inward joys and sins forgiven, 
While they are slaves to lust.” 


3. But how are we to make our “ election sure?” 

The Apostle Paul informs us that we are “elected,” or “ chosen to 
salvation, through sanctification of the Spirit and belief of the truth.” 
“Faith” or * belief of the truth” was the condition of our “ election.” 
And now the Apostle Peter takes up the subject where the Apostle 
Paul left it, and says, “ Add to your faith”—which was the condition 
of our election—“ virtue ; and to virtue, knowledge ; and to knowledge, 
temperance ; and to temperance, patience ; and to patience, godliness ; 
and to godliness, brotherly kindness ; and to brotherly kindness, cha- 
rity.” For if we do these things (constantly,) we shall be diligent ; 
and this, in the true sense of the apostle’s doctrine, shall “ make our 
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calling and election sure.” Hence our “ faith” is to be a living, active 
principle in the soul—a “ faith that works by love, and purifies the 
heart.” This is the faith which “overcometh the world.” Such a 
believer has a “hope” that is “like an anchor to the soul both sure 
and steadfast.” And if he be “ faithful unto death,” he shall receive 
“a crown of life;” “for he that endureth unto the end, the same shall 
be saved.” Hence we are “ elected according to God’s foreknowledge” 
of our “ obedience” or “ faith” in Christ from, or before the foundation 
of the world; and our “ election” is made “ sure,” by our being “ faith- 
ful unto death.” Thus the great stumbling-block concerning “ elec- 
tion” is removed out of the way, so that every man may “ make” his 
“calling and election sure.” 

With all this agrees the language of the apostle, “ Wherefore the 
rather, brethren, give all diligence to make your calling and election 
sure: for if ye do these things ye shall never fall; for so an entrance 
shall be ministered unto you abundantly into the everlasting kingdom of 
our Lord and Saviour Jesus Christ.” Amen and Amen. 





From the (London) Wesleyan Methodist Magazine. 
THE DUTY OF METHODISM TOWARD ITS YOUTH. 


In the April number of the Wesleyan Magazine there is a well- 
written paper, designed to prove that “the church should educate 
her children.” Perhaps its readers will tolerate a few additional 
words on the same subject. These, although not properly a sermon, 
will have an especial reference to a well-known passage of Scrip- 
ture—the parable of the sower. (Matt. xiii.) A learned comment- 
ator has said, “ The unfruitfulness of the different lands was not 
owing to bad seed, or an unskillful sower. The same sower sows 
the same seed in all, and with the same gracious design; but it is 
unfruitful in many, because they are careless, inattentive, and 
worldly-minded.”” ‘That unfruitfulness is not owing, in any case, 
to the badness of the seed, is readily admitted; for this is divine, 
and therefore perfect in its kind. Nor is it less try: that many are 
unfruitful because they are careless, inattentiv., and worldly- 
minded. But that failure is never to be attributed to the unskillful- 
ness or misconduct of the sower, is an assumption made without 
sufficient authority. The parable represents the general and ordi- 
nary state of things in the Christian Church; and, of course, sup- 
poses that the gospel is preached, not by angels, but by men. The 
sowers and the soils are but different specimens of human nature ; 
and all that is human, connected with Christianity, may equally 
contribute to its failure. In the kindred parable of the tares, there 
is mention made of the following circumstance, intended, it would 
seem, to convey a distinct censure upon the ministers of the gos- 
pel :—“ While men slept,” ( They ought,” says Mr. Wesley, “to 
have watched,”) “the enemy came and sowed tares among the 
wheat, and went his way.” Nor can it be doubted that many a 
promising crop has been so mixed as to be destroyed, through the 
criminal negligence of the ministers of Christ; and that, in many 
cases, what is now a wilderness would have been a fruitful field, 
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had it fallen into the hands of more skillful or industrious husband- 
men. Should the harvest fail because the ground was incurably 
barren, or because the clouds had “rained no rain upon it,” no 
blame could rest upon the sower; but were he to scatter his seed 
by the “ way-side,” and leave it there without covering or protec- 
tion; or “upon a rock,” where there “ was no deepness of earth ;” 
or among the roots of “thorns,” which were sure to “ spring up in 
due time ;” he would be compelled even to blame himself; for in 
none of these cases could any reasonable man ever look for any 
other result. 

The youthful mind, connected with our congregations and socie- 
ties, is a soil naturally full of evil tendencies, but capable of very 
glorious things. If neglected, it will degenerate into a desert. If 
cultivated, it will become a field which the Lord hath blessed. The 
adult members of the church, but more especially her ministers, 
and those who are associated with them in the general management 
of her spiritual and temporal affairs, are solemnly charged with this 
important duty. The good seed is put into their hands, with an 
authoritative direction to scatter it abroad; and accompanied by a 
distinct intimation, that the faithful performance of this duty, from 
age to age, will produce a gradual improvement in the moral cha- 
racter of each succeeding generation, and, of course hasten the 
millennium. 

The great Head of the church long since “ established a testimony 
in Jacob, and appointed a law in Israel, which he commanded our 
fathers that they should make them known to their children: that 
the generation to come might know them, even the children which 
should be born: who should arise and declare them to their children: 
that they might set their hope in God, and not forget the works of 
God, but keep his commandments; and might not be as their fa- 
thers, a stubborn and rebellious generation; a generation that set 
not their heart aright, and whose spirit was not steadfast with God,” 
Psalm Ixxviii, 5-8. 

“The earth,” says our Lord, “ bringeth forth fruit of herself ; 
first the blade, then the ear, after that the full corn in the ear,” 
Mark iv, 28. The “blade” to be produced is the love of God; for 
that is the living principle of all moral good, which shoots out into 
the love of man, and ripens into a harvest of holiness and happiness, 
which we shall reap and enjoy through time and through eternity. 
This love, in the judgment of our Lord Jesus Christ, “is the first 
and great commandment.” If it is the first and great thing which 
God has enjoined, it is the first and great thing to be implanted in 
the minds and hearts of our children. An education conducted upon 
a purely Scriptural principle would seek, before and above all other 
things, to win the heart to God through the medium of the under- 
standing; or, to constrain children to love him, by making them to 
comprehend how greatly he has loved them. It has become too 
much the habit of fallen men to hesitate, and inquire, and reason, 
where they ought simply to believe and obey. Accordingly, instead 
of seeking, with promptitude and zeal, first of all, to bring our chil- 
dren to know and love God, some of us think, in our wisdom, there 
is a previous question to be asked; namely, how far it is wise, and 
fit, and advantageous, to bring them up in this particular way : just 
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as if it was not a clearly ascertained and settled point, that the com- 
mand of God is the soundest philosophy ; that no one understands 
human nature so well as its Maker; and that he is infinitely more 
concerned for the present and future well-being of our children than 
we can possibly be ourselves. ‘The conclusion arrived at, as the 
result of our reasonings on this subject, commonly is, that a strictly 
religious education is the best, as a preparation for death; but that 
something rather different is necessary as a qualification for the 
present life. If our children were likely to die in early life, we 
should endeavor, by especial efforts, to direct their attention to the 
love of God to fallen man, in order to prevail upon them to love 
him in return. But because they are likely to live some years, and 
we wish them to push their fortunes, we begin to doubt whether 
this is, after all, quite the wisest course to be taken ; for, although 
purity of heart may prepare them to see God, it seems to us to pro- 
mise little or nothing in the way of advancing their interests in the 
present world. 

Our blessed Saviour appears to have been of a different judgment 
when he taught us to say, “Thy will be done on earth as it is in hea- 
ven.” As in that divine form we are taught to pray for our own 
well-being, so this petition plainly assumes that men and angels are 
to be made happy on one and the same principle. Our chief good 
here, as well as in paradise, consists in obedient love. Earth is to be 
turned into heaven by doing the will of God. There never was a 
vainer dream than for human beings to imagine that they can do 
well, even in this life, without the love of God. They might as well 
expect to “gather grapes of thorns, or figs of thistles.” “ We know 
that all things work together for good to them that love God.” A 
vine produces grapes; but grapes are produced by no other tree. It 
can extract nutriment from the sun, and the rain, and the air, and the 
earth, and render all these powers and influences subservient to the 
production of its own delicious fruit. All other trees may be warmed 
by the sun, nourished by the rain, refreshed by the breeze, and fed by 
the fatness of the earth, but they can produce no grapes. Our ciil- 
dren may be surrounded by “all things” in this world ; but unless they 
love God, these will not work together in the production of their well- 
being. Their combined result will be only “ vanity and vexation of 
spirit.” “ All things work together for good to them that love God ;” 
but good cannot be produced through any other medium. The various 
forms of good, peace of conscience, joy of heart, domestic harmony, 
social happiness, political prosperity, comfort in affliction, triumph in 
death, and the glories of heaven, are all the produce of one root,—the 
golden and diversified fruits of the same vital principle. That prin- 
ciple is the love of God; and to plant that principle in the hearts of 
children, either is, or ought to be, the great business of education. 

As nothing but a corn of wheat will ever produce a blade of the 
same quality ; so nothing but the word of God wiil ever give birth and 
being to the principle of love to him in the heart of man. ‘The cha- 
racter of God is displayed in the account which he has given of him- 
self. He has declared his great designs of infinite love—what he has 
done in the gift of his Son, and is hourly doing under the dispensation 
of the Spirit, for the purpose of effecting our salvation; and it is the 
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signet of God’s character of eternal mercy, as exhibited in this won- 
derful revelation, which leads us to love him in return. “The sower 
soweth the word ;” and if ever a harvest of blessedness is reaped, it is 
the effect of the entrance of that word into the heart. ‘The first part 
of education is to get this divine seed into the heart ; and the second 
is to watch its growth, and to bring it to maturity. 

It is readily conceded, that this matter does not depend entirely 
upon the church. ‘There is a duty which belongs to the parents, and 
another to the children. It would be the perfection of blindness to 
overlook the great truth, “ By grace are ye saved.” These things 
are neither denied nor forgotten, although it is the especial design of 
this paper to urge what is due from the Methodist connection, as a 
church, to the children and youth committed to its care by an over- 
ruling Providence. The failure of the harvest in the first two cases 
mentioned in this parable is attributed to a defective apprehension of 
divine truth. In the first case it was not understood at all. In the 
second, it was understood but imperfectly. “ When any one heareth 
the word of the kingdom, and understandeth it not, then cometh the 
wicked one and catcheth away that which is sown in his heart. This 
is he which received seed by the highway side,” verse 19. To them 
the word of salvation was just like a sentence repeated for the first 
time in some strange language, when the ear catches the sound, but 
the mind perceives not what it means. Yet should the mind recur to 
it again, and begin to inquire and think, it might possibly discover 
that hidden meaning which it had not seen at first. It is therefore 
the business of the devil to hinder this, by keeping the thoughts intent 
upon other things. 

In the case of the stony-ground hearers, the word was apprehended, 
though but feebly, and only in part. ‘They saw so much of its excel- 
lence as to receive it with joy. They saw so little of its infinite 
importance, that in “time of temptation” they “fell away.” Had 
the word not been understood at all, it would not have been so eagerly 
received. Had it been better understood it would not have been so 
easily given up. As the “kingdom of heaven is like unto treasure 
hid in a field” which is offered for sale, so he who has a just notion of 
its real character and value will be sure to make it his own; for he 
will go and sell all that he has, and buy it. Whoever consents to let 
it go in a time of persecution, thinking that property, and friends, and 
life, are more than it is worth, may have been struck with the verdure 
and beauty of the surface, but assuredly does not discover the rich 
mines below. It is the first business of education to enable children 
to make this great discovery. To secure a more general and com- 
plete understanding of the word of God is the most likely way of 
lessening the number of these melancholy failures. If we cannot in- 
sure success in all cases, yet general success should be expected and 
sought in the use of well-adapted means. 

As an instrument of reclaiming profligates, converting heathens, 
and preserving them unto eternal life, Methodism is almost perfect ; 
but for the purpose of preventing evil by the religious training of 
youth, it still admits of vast improvement. The first part of this 
‘labor of love” we have studied, and understand. We undertake it 
in a business-like manner, and are favored with corresponding suc- 
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cess. When the same skillful efforts are applied to the second part 
also, they will meet with an equal reward ; for the field is more pro- 
mising, and will yield a more abundant harvest. One great want is 
a large increase of schools; while, perhaps, some of the old ones might 
be better conducted. ‘The way to have less way-side ground is, not 
only to sow the word by teaching, but to cause the children to under- 
stand it by catechizing. Arithmetic is taught by being made the 
subject of a great number and variety of well-considered questions. 
The pupil is not merely told, but also asked what is the amount of 
certain given numbers, after being added, subtracted, multiplied, or 
divided, as the case may be. The mental effort which is necessary 
in answering these questions, not only puts him in possession of the 
science, but also renders it so familiar that he finds it always at hand 
to assist him in transacting the daily business of life. Here it may 
be remarked, a subject is first given to the scholar, and then he is 
questioned upon it. A man about to pump a dry cistern would first 
of all fill it with water; and when children are to be questioned they 
must first be supplied with the means of returning a satisfactory an- 
swer. Why should not religion be taught in our schools upon a similar 
principle? That admirable little book, the Wesleyan Catechism, con- 
tains an excellent compendium of evangelical truth ; and our children 
should be largely and particularly questioned upon the matter which 
it contains until the whole is thoroughly comprehended. We care not 
whether what is called the ‘‘ lesson system” be adopted or not; whe- 
ther the “Key” be used, or its place supplied by a better; but we 
insist upon the principle of accompanying the instruction conveyed 
by the catechism with a multitude of interrogatories; and upon the 
process being continued until the subjects are thoroughly understood, 
and these living seeds of truth and goodness are fairly imbedded in 
the soul. The necessity of something of this kind can scarcely be 
matter of doubt. It was stated by a Sunday-school teacher, in a 
conversation recently held on the subject of catechizing, that a clever 
boy in his class had, on one occasion, just repeated that sentence in the 
catechism, God “ always was, and always will be.” ‘The following 
question was then put, “ Did he ever begin to be?” and the reply was, 
“Yes.” The teacher further gave it as his opinion, that a majority 
of children would return the same answer. This case was adduced. 
in order to prove that the question itself was an improper one because 
it elicited such an incorrect answer. Yet it certainly proves that 
either that question, or another much like it, was greatly needed; for 
the boy, however “clever,” had been repeating what he did not under- 
stand. Silly and absurd replies, of course, must always be expected ; 
for the children will answer according to their knowledge. But cer- 
tainly they constitute no valid objection to the “ Key” itself, while 
the teacher, if he will but use his own understanding, may with perfect 
ease turn them all to a profitable account. A Sunday scholar, about 
ten years of age, having recently repeated the same sentence, was 
asked the same question, and returned the same answer. She was 
then desired to repeat the sentence a second time, and think about it ; 
after which she was again asked, “ Did he ever begin to be?” In- 
stantly it became evident that her mind had perceived something it 
had not seen before; for a gleam of intelligence spread over her coun- 
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tenance—her eye sparkled—she advanced a step forward, and said, 
with some difficulty and emphasis, “ No, sir.” When pressed to give 
a reason for this altered answer, she replied promptly, “ Because he 
always was.” It is much to be regretted, that in some of our Sunday 
schools this catechism is unknown, while in others it is merely com- 
mitted to memory; which every man who remembers his own boy- 
hood knows to be an irksome business; whereas its constant and 
general use might be easily rendered both a pleasant and a profitable 
exercise. 

It is not wise to surround ourselves with difficulties and discou- 
ragements, by talking about the inutility of our labors without the 
co-operation of the parents, the concurrence of the children, and the 
influences of the Holy Spirit. It is one of the directions of Method- 
ism, “ Let every one attend to the duties of his own station;” and it 
is earnestly hoped that, in this instance, she will attend to her own, 
which are to multiply her schools, and place her catechism in the 
hands of every one of her children. When any of them “hear the 
word, and understand it not” at first, their minds must be brought 
back to it again and again, and forced to look for its meaning, until it 
is perceived, which it will be in due time. Those who “receive the 
word with joy” must be asked what it is that pleases them; and if it 
is merely the flowers at the surface, they must be taught to dig and 
search for the gold and silver below. This will be found by “ search- 
ing,” since it is “not far from every one of us ;”” and when discovered 
will not easily be forgotten. 

Neither let us be discouraged by being told that so many schools, 
and new methods of teaching, are all human inventions, and not the 
old, orthodox, and apostolic method of converting and saving man- 
kind. ‘The triumphant argument in defense of Methodism is drawn 
from its utility and success. ‘That seed is properly sown which bears 
fruit unto perfection, although it has been scattered by a whirlwind, 
and forced into the earth by the foot of a beast. Whatever brings 
human beings to know, and love, and enjoy God, is sure to be accept- 
able to him. His word is a celestial, a living, and immortal seed ; 
and the probability is, that if we can by any means get into the hu- 
man heart, it will take root, and bring forth fruit, in some thirtyfold, 
in some sixty, and in some a hundred ; and when the harvest is found 
to be abundant and good, we shall hear no complaints about the seed 
being sown in an improper manner. 

If the first part of education is to plant the good seed; the second 
is to watch its progress, and bring it to maturity. The cause of the 
failure, in the third instance mentioned in this parable, was the preva- 
lence of contrary principles. The good seed had been sown, and 
began to grow ; but it had fallen among thorns, and they “sprang up 
and choked it.” The word had been heard and understood, feelings 
and habits of piety were produced; but the “care of this world, and 
the deceitfulness of riches, choke the word, and it becometh unfruit- 
ful.” Beds of thorns, however, are not brought to maturity in a day. 
They first exist as seeds, and tender shoots are seen to grow in com- 
pany with other things; and years must pass away before they 
become so rank and abundant as to destroy all other vegetation. 
Wickedness, in like manner, is the result of a slow moral process. A 
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finished reprobate is never formed in a day. Bad and powerful pas- 
sions, and confirmed habits of vice, are the full-grown thorns, the 
seeds and shoots of which were to be seen in childhood itself. It is 
the part of vigilant husbandry to see the thorns the moment they 
appear above ground, to tear them up by the roots, and thereby pre- 
serve the crop; and it belongs to a skilful and religious education to 
watch the workings of human depravity, and to destroy its shoots and 
its buds the moment they make their appearance. It is for this end 
that the modern Scottish schools are provided with play-grounds ; and 
the plan appears to be founded upon a just principle. ‘The master is 
present in them, as well as in the school, for the purpose of observing 
what passes, and improving it for the good of his charge. The play- 
ground is the little world of the children, where each pursues his own 
end, in his own way; and here the qualities of the human heart, 
whether good or bad, are as sure to display themselves as in the great 
world around us. ‘The thorns which are afterward to choke the good 
seed, to wound and injure our brethren, and to render ourselves fuel 
for the fire, are to be seen in the play-ground, as surely as the fruits 
of summer aud the blossoms of spring are to be seen by the gardener 
in the very depth of winter. The especial advantage of seeing them 
there is, that they are not then too strong to be dealt with, but are so 
weak as to be easily removed. At this period of life the human mind 
is willing to be taught, and evil is often blighted and destroyed by a 
timely information. ‘The human heart, bad as it is, can only be al- 
lured to damnation step by step; and few would venture upon a life 
of sin if they distinctly saw the end at the beginning. Let men be 
convinced in childhood, beyond all possibility of doubt, that the ele- 
ments of utter reprobation are actually living and working in them- 
selves, let them fully understand to what these must ultimately lead, 
and then they may be induced to cast out the incipient mischief, by 
eradicating the thorns, instead of suffering them to remain until they 
have choked the good seed. 

But why should this process end, as it commonly does among us, at 
the age of ten, twelve, or fourteen years? Why should not our youth 
remain subject to the same discipline until they are twenty, or even 
married and settled in life? It will be said, they are then too old and 
big for schools, and cannot be detained any longer. Methodism can 
hold no person against his will, whether child or adult. Yet it finds 
the ways and means of attaching large multitudes to itself, and that 
by bonds which remain unbroken through a life of change and sor- 
row. Young persons between the ages of ten and twenty are as 
easily attached to Methodism as any others; and just upon the same 
principle, namely, by being treated with kindness according to what 
they really are: many such are now members of the society. These, 
in various degrees, mind the things of the Spirit; for they have been 
awakened to an apprehension of spiritual and eternal realities, and 
hence enjoy our class meetings and the other means of grace; and, 
treating them according to what they really are, we admit them fully, 
and at once, to “ the communion of saints,” in which society they find 
themselves perfectly at home. But there are others who, not having 
been so awakened, do not relish our class meetings; perhaps dislike 
them, and cannot make up their minds at present to assume the 
Vou. X.—Oct., 1839. 54 
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decided profession of religion. Yet many of these are willing to meet 
with others in the same circumstances, have no objection to be told 
of their faults, and even wish to become wiser and better. Why then 
should we not meet them on their own ground, and give them that 
portion of good which they wait to accept at our hands? The serious, 
thoughtful, and well-disposed part of our youth are folded, and placed 
under proper shepherds; while the thoughtless and wayward, who are 
ready to show their courage by playing with the wolf, we leave to act 
as they please, and take care of themselves. What Abraham did 
under one divine warrant, we venture to do in flat opposition to an- 
other. We give the inheritance to [saac, and send Ishmael into the 
wilderness. Some of these have wandered to a frightful distance, and 
are now in “a far country,” from which they are not likely to return. 
When an inquiry concerning them shall be made by our common 
Father, we shall not be able to end the matter by saying, “ Am I my 
brother’s keeper?” for we shall find (perhaps to our cost) that all souls 
are his; and that even for the Cains, the Esaus, the prodigals, and 
other supposed reprobates, the shepherds must give an account to him. 
Our obvious duty therefore is forthwith to make arrangements for 
infolding these wandering sheep, and subjecting them to such a course 
of discipline as they are able to bear, in order that for every one of 
them we may be able to give “some good account at last.” 

Here the question occurs, * How is this to be done?” It doubtless 
admits of a satisfactory answer, whether we are able to give it or not. 
It is in the hope that even a foolish proposition may lead to amend- 
ment of our present system, that we venture to answer :—By forming 
all the youth belonging to our societies and congregations, who choose 
to leave our schools, and refuse to take a society ticket into some sort 
of Bible classes, and placing each of them under the care of a suitable 
person, whose business should be to watch over the morals of those 
committed to his care, and instruct them more fully, by means of suit- 
able books, in the knowledge of the Holy Scriptures. These classes 
should be accessible to all who choose to join them; and few or none 
be excluded except by themselves. The effect of such an arrange- 
ment would be, that those who are now wrong would be preserved 
from going further astray; fading impressions would be revived and 
deepened ; forgotten truths recalled, and personal salvation more gene- 
rally secured. Additional seed would be sown; and farmers know 
that there are cases in which, while the first sowing has proved a fail- 
ure, the second has yielded a harvest. The thorns of bad passions 
and habits would more fully “ spring up,” and farther opportunities be 
afforded to detect and destroy them. ‘The harvest would become 
more abundant and general, and the sowers and reapers rejoice toge- 
ther. 

Perhaps it will be said, that this is impossible, as the Methodists 
have already more work than they can do. In the history and expe- 
rience of our community agents and money have been forthcoming 
when they were urgently called for, and but seldom before. If we 
resolve to cultivate this vineyard, that will be an advertisement for la- 
borers: and if God approve of the project, there will be no lack. A 
willingness to work for Christ is the first and great qualification which 
is possessed by many members of our society; and the requisite addi- 
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tional instruction can surely be obtained: for those who engage in 
this work should have some especial training in Biblical knowledge in 
order that they may command attention and success. If these classes 
were periodically met by the preachers, either separately or together, 
and addressed on subjects connected with their spiritual and temporal 
well-being, the general effect must be to restrain and withdraw them 
from evil, and allure them to Christ ; while many of these stray sheep 
would be 
‘¢‘ Gather’d into his fold, 
With his people enroll'd, 
With his people to live and to die.” 


Methodism has done wonders both at home and abroad. This, 
under God, has been mainly owing to its organization. Should the 
same system, and combination, and vigor be brought fully to bear upon 
the religious education of our youth, we shall see greater things yet. 
Our infant schools will then be multiplied a thousandfold, and young 
children placed under the rays of the light of life from their tenderest 
years. Our Sunday schools will be greatly augmented in number, im. 
proved in character, and rendered more eminently than ever the nur- 
series of enlightened religion. Our week-day schools will impart the 
same Celestial instruction day by day, with the addition of some very 
valuable secular knowledge. Our Bible classes will further instruct 
and preserve those young persons who have ceased to attend our 
schools; among whom will be our apprentices and maid-servants, as 
well as the youthful members of more wealthy families. Solomon says, 
“In all labor there is profit;” and the more this field is cultivated, 
the less it will contain of wayside, of rock, and of thorns; and the 
more of that “good ground” which will prove abundantly fruitful. 
What are ulead “revivals,” to which, thank God, our churches are 
no strangers, will become showers of rain, falling upon ground tilled 
and full of seed; and we can scarcely fail to “ reap in due time.” 

The influence of all this upon our societies and congregations gene- 
rally can scarcely fail to be salutary ; since its tendency must be 
more and more to render Methodism “ fair as the sun, clear as the 
moon, and terrible as an army with banners;” for such a large body 
of mingled light and love will be sure both to give pleasure to all the 
wise and the good, and to make a deep and wide impression upon 
that vast mass of ignorance and sin with which we are still sur- 


rounded. 
SaMvuEL JACKSON. 



































Statistics and Philosophy of Storms. 


REVIEW. 
From the Edinburgh Review, or Critical Journal, for January, 1839. 


1, An Attempt to Develop the Law of Storms by means of Facts, arranged accord- 
ing to Place and Time; and hence, to point out a cause for the variable Winds, 
with the view to practical use in Navigation. By Lieut. Colonel Rem, C. B., of 
the Royal Engineers. 8vo. London: 1838. With an Atlas of nine Charts. 


. Remarks on the prevailing Storms of the Atlantic Coast of the North American 
States. By Wiuutam C. Repriexp, of the City of New-York. (Silliman’s Jour- 
nal, Vol. XX.) 


3. Hurricane of August, 1831. By W.C. Reprietp. (Silliman’s Journal, Vol. 
XXI.) 

4. Observations on the Hurricanes and Storms of the West Indies, and the Coast 
of the United States. By W.C. Reprienp. (Blunt’s American Coast Pilot. 
12th Edition, pp. 626-629.) 

5. On the Gales and Hurricanes of the Western Atlantic. By W.C. Reprigtp. 
(United States Naval Magazine.) 
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Ir is mortifying to the pride of seience, and a reproach to every 
civilized government, that we know so little of meteorology—of the 
laws and perturbations of that aerial fluid which exists within and 
around us—which constitutes the pabulum of life; and in which we 
should instantly perish, were it either polluted or scantily supplied. 
Considering the earth’s atmosphere merely in its chimical and statisti- 
cal relations, our knowledge of its properties is at once extensive 
and profound. We have decomposed the gaseous mass into its ele- 
ments, and ascertained their separate agencies in sustaining and 
destroying life. Its weight, its variable density, its altitude, its ac- 
tion upon light, its electrical and magnetical phenomena, its varying 
temperature, whether we ascend from the earth, or move to different 
points on its surface, have all been investigated with an accuracy of 
result honorable to the industry and genius of philosophers. But, 
however great be the knowledge which we have acquired of our 
aerial domains, when in a state of serenity and peace, we must con- 
fess our utter ignorance of them in a state of tumult and excitement. 
When the paroxysms of heat and cold smite the organizations of 
animal and vegetable life—when the swollen cloud pours down its 
liquid charge, and menaces us with a second deluge—when the rag. 
ing tempest sweeps over the earth with desolating fury, driving 
beneath the surge, or whirling into the air, the floating or the fixed 
dwellings of man—when the electric fires, liberated from their gas- 
eous prison, shiver the fabrics of human power, and rend even the 
solid pavement of the globe—when the powers of the air are thus 
marshalled against him, man trembles upon his own hearth, the 
slave of terrors which he cannot foresee, the sport of elements 
which he cannot restrain, and the victim of desolation from which 
he knows not how to escape. 

But though the profoundest wisdom has been hitherto of no avail 
in emergencies like these, it would be at variance with the whole 
history of scientific research to suppose that effectual means may 
never be obtained for protecting life and property when thus endan- 
gered, or at least for diminishing the hazards to which they are 
exposed. ‘The philosopher in his closet has already done some- 
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thing te protect as well as to forewarn. The electric conductor, 
when skillfully applied, has performed some function of mercy in 
guarding our houses and our ships; and the indications of the baro- 
meter and sympiesometer have doubtless warned the mariner to 
reef his topsails, and prepare for the struggle of the elements. But, 
paltry as these auxiliaries are, they are almost the only ones which 
unaided science can supply. It belonged to the governments of 
Europe and America, and pre-eminently to ours, whose royal and 
commercial marine almost covers the ocean, to encourage, by suit- 
able appointments and high rewards every inquiry that could throw 
light upon the origin and nature of those dire catastrophes by which, 
in one day, hundreds of vessels have) been wrecked—thousands of 
lives sacrificed, and millions of property consigned to the deep. 
But, alas! they have done nothing. Ours, at least, has no national 
institution to which they could intrust such an inquiry; and the 
cause of universal humanity, involving the interests of every exist- 
ing people, and of every future generation, is left, as all such causes 
are, to the feeble and isolated exertions of individual zeal. 

It is fortunate, however, for our species, that the high interests of 
humanity and knowledge are not confided to the cares of ephemeral 
legislation. He who rides on the whirlwind has provided for the 
alleviation of the physical as well as the moral evils which are the 
instruments of his government; and in the last few years two or 
three individuals have devoted themselves to the study of the gales 
and hurricanes that desolate the tropical seas, with a zeal and suc- 
cess which the most sanguine could never have anticipated. They 
have not, indeed, yet succeeded in discovering the origin of these 
scourges of the ocean; but they have determined their general na- 
ture and character; and have thus been able to deduce infallible 
rules, if not to disarm their fury, at least to withdraw us from their 
power: and if so much has been done by the successive labors of 
two living individuals in the brief period of only six years, what 
may we not expect to achieve when meteorological inquiries shall 
be set on foot at suitable stations, and the science of Europe brought 
to bear on the observations which may be registered ? 

Before the attention of philosophers was directed to the investi- 
gation of individual tempests and hurricanes, it was generally be- 
lieved that a gale differed from a breeze only in the velocity of the 
air which was put in motion; and a hurricane was supposed to be 
well explained when it was described as a wind moving in a recti- 
lineal direction at the rate of 100 or 120 miles an hour. 

The first person who seems to have opposed himself to this vulgar 
error was the late Colonel Capper, of the East India Company’s 
service, who published, in 1801, a work “on the Winds and Mon- 
soons.” After studying all the circumstances of the hurricanes 
which occurred at Pondicherry and Madras in 1760 and 1773, this 
intelligent writer remarks, that these circumstances, when properly 
considered, positively prove that the hurricanes were whirlwinds 
whose diameter could not be more than 120 miles. Colonel Capper 
was also aware of the remarkable fact, that these whirlwinds had 
sometimes a progressive motion ; and he not only states that ships 
might escape beyond their influence by taking advantage of the 
wind which blows from the land ; but he refers to the practicability 
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of ascertaining the situation of a ship in a whirlwind, from the 
strength and changes of the wind, with the view, no doubt, of en- 
abling the vessel to resist its fury, and escape from its vortex. 

These observations, valuable though they be, seem to have ex- 
cited no interest either in this or in other countries; and the next 
philosopher who directed his attention to the subject was led to it 
by independent observations, and in the course of more extensive 
meteorological inquiries. Mr. W. C. Redfield, of New-York, whose 
position on the Atlantic coast gave him the finest opportunities not 
only of observing the phenomena, but of collecting the details of in- 
dividual storms, was led to the same conclusion as Colonel Capper, 
that the hurricanes of the Wést Indies, like those of the East, were 
great whirlwinds. He found also, what had been merely hinted at 
by Colonel Capper, that the whole of the revolving mass of atmo- 
sphere advanced with a progressive motion from south-west to 
north-east; and hence he draws the conclusion, that the direction 
of the wind at a particular place forms no part of the essential cha- 
racter of the storm, and is in all cases compounded of both the 
rotative and progressive velocities of the storm in the mean ratio of 
these velocities. Mr. Redfield was conducted to these generaliza- 
tions by the study of the hurricane of September, 1821; but, in order 
to corroborate his views, he has taken the more recent hurricane of 
the 17th August, 1830, and, by the aid of a chart, he has exhibited 
its character, and traced its path along the Atlantic coast, as deduced 
from a diligent collation of accounts from more than seventy differ- 
ent localities. 

Interesting as these details are, our limits will only permit us to 
give a few of the leading facts, along with the results at which Mr. 
Redfield has arrived. The hurricane of 1830 seems to have com- 
menced at St. Thomas on the 12th of August at midnight; and, 
continuing its course along the Bahama Islands and the coast of 
Florida, it passed along the American shores and terminated its 
devastations to the south of the island of St. Pierre, in long. 57 deg. 
west, and lat. 43 deg. north. It performed this long journey in 
about six days, at the average rate of about seventeen geographical 
miles per hour. The general width of the tract, which was more 
or less influenced by the hurricane, was from 500 to 600 miles; 
but the width of the tract where the hurricane was severe was only 
from 150 to 250 miles. The duration of the most violent portion 
of the storm at the several points over which it passed, was from 
seven to twelve hours, and the rate of its progress from the island 
of St. Thomas to its termination beyond the coast of Nova Scotia, 
varied from fifteen to twenty miles per hour. 

The rotative character of this storm, which always moves from 
right to left, is amply proved by. the varying directions of the wind 
at the different points of its path; but a striking evidence of this 
was exhibited in its action on two outward bound European ships, 
the Illinois and the Britannia. On the 15th August the Illinois ex- 
perienced the swell which preceded the hurricane advancing from 
the south; but as the ship had a fair wind and was impelled by the 
Gulf Stream, while the storm lost time by making a detour toward 
Charleston and the coast of Georgia, the ship outran the swell; but 
on the 17th she was overtaken by the hurricane blowing furiously 
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from the south, while at the same moment it was blowing hard at 
New-York from the north-east. The Britannia, which left New- 
York in fine weather on the 16th, met the hurricane on the same 
night, having the wind first at north-east, then ENE., and after mid- 
night from the south-east. 

After describing other hurricanes which led him to the same con- 
clusions, Mr. Redfield remarks that their axis of revolution, or gyral 
axis, as he calls it, is probably inclined in the direction of its pro- 
gress. This inclination he ascribes to the retardation of the lower 
part of the revolving mass by the resistance of the surface; in con- 
sequence of which the more elevated parts will be inclined forward, 
and overrun to a very considerable extent the more quiet atmo- 
sphere which lies near the surface. Hence we see the reason why 


vessels at sea sometimes encounter the sudden violence of these 


winds upon their lofty sails and spars, when all upon the deck is 
ulet 
’ One of the most important deductions which Mr. Redfield has 
made from the facts and illustrations to which we have referred, is 
an explanation of the causes which produce a fall in the barometer 
at places to which a hurricane is approaching, or more immediately 
under its influence. This effect he ascribes to the centrifugal tend- 
ency of the immense revolving mass of atmosphere which constitutes 
astorm. This centrifugal action must expand and spread out the 
stratum of atmosphere subject to its influence; and toward the vor- 
tex or centre of rotation must flatten and depress the stratum so as 
to diminish the weight of the superincumbent column which presses 
on the mercury in the barometer.* Mr. Redfield also conceives that 
whatever be the upward limit of the revolving mass, the effect of its 
depression must be to lower the cold stratum of the upper atmo- 


' sphere, particularly toward the more central portions of the storm ; 


and by thus bringing it in contact with the humid stratum of the 
surface, to produce a permanent and continuous stratum of clouds, 
with an abundant precipitation of rain, or a deposition of “ congel- 
ated” vapors, according to the state of temperature in the lower 
region. 

From these views Mr. Redfield is led to speculate on the cause 
of the hurricanes which prevail on the Atlantic coast. He con- 
ceives that they “ originate in detached and gyrating portions of the 
northern margin of the trade winds, occasioned by the oblique ob- 
struction which is opposed by the islands to the direct progress of 
this part of the trades, or to the falling in of the northerly or eddy 
wind from the American coast upon the trades, or to both these 
causes combined.” 

Such is a brief analysis of the first and most important memoir 
of Mr. Redfield. The second paper contains a very short notice 
of the hurricane which, after raging with great violence at Barba- 
does on the night of the 10th August, 1831, passed over St. Lucia, 
St. Domingo, and Cuba, and reached the northern shores of the 
Gulf of Mexico, in about 30 deg. of north lat., where it raged simul- 


* Hence we see the reason why the mercury in the barometer always rises 
again during the passage of the last portion of the gale, and reaches its great- 
est elevation after the storm has passed. 
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taneously at Pensacola, Mobile, and New-Orleans. Here it entered 
upon the territories of the adjoining states, where it must have en- 
countered the mountain region of the Alleghanies, and was perhaps 
disorganized by the resistance which these elevations offered to its 
progress. It seems, however, to have caused heavy rains over a 
large extent of country to the north of the Gulf of Mexico ; and if 
its peculiar action was continued beyond New-Orleans, it must have 
been confined to the higher atmosphere, as no violent effects were 
produced at the surface nearer than the southern states. This hur- 
ricane, which revolved from right to left, passed over a distance of 
2000 nautical miles in about 150 hours, which gives an average ve- 
locity of more than 13 1-2 miles an hour. The rotative character 
of this storm was finely exemplified in the effects which it produced 
at Barbadoes. The trees which it uprooted near the northern coast 
lay from NNW. to SSE., having been thrown down by a northerly 
wind in the earlier part of the storm, while in the interior and some 
other parts of the island they were found to lie from south to north, 
having been prostrated in the latter part of the gale. 

In his third memoir, Mr. Redfield directs our attention to the dif- 
ferent points which he considers as established in reference to the 
principal movements of the atmosphere which constitute a hur- 
ricane. The following is a condensed summary of his observa- 
tions :— 

1. The severest hurricanes originate in tropical latitudes to the 
north or east of the West India Islands. 

2. They cover simultaneously an extent of surface from 100 to 
500 miles in diameter, acting with diminished violence toward the 
exterior, and increased energy toward the interior of that space. 

3. South of the parallel of 30 deg. these storms pursue toward the 
west a track inclined gradually to the north till it approaches 30 
deg., where their course changes abruptly to the north and east- 
ward, their track continuing to incline gradually to the east, toward 
which point they advance with an accelerated velocity. 

4. The duration of a storm depends on its extent and velocity, 
and storms of smaller extent advance with greater rapidity than 
larger ones. 

5. The direction and strength of the wind in a hurricane [for the 
most part] are found not to be in the direction of its progress. 

6. In their westward course, the direction of the wind at the com- 
mencement is from a northern quarter, and during the latter part of 
the gale from a southern quarter of the horizon. 

7. In their northward and eastward course, the hurricane begins 
with the wind from an eastern or southern quarter, and terminates 
with the wind from a western quarter. 

8. North of 30 deg., and on the portion of the track farthest 
from the American coast, the hurricane begins with a southerly 
wind, which, as the storm comes over, veers gradually to the west- 
ward, where it terminates. 

9. Along the central portion of the track in the same latitude the 
wind commences from a point near to south-east, but after a cer- 
tain period changes suddenly to a point almost directly opposite to 
that from which it had been blowing; from which opposite quarter 
it blows with equal violence till the storm has passed. Under this 
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central portion the greatest fall of the barometer takes place, the 
mercury rising a short time previous to the change of wind. 

10. On the pertion of the track nearest the American coast, or 
farthest inland, if the storm reaches the land, the wind begins from 
a more eastern or north-eastern point, and afterward veers more or 
less gradually by north to a north-western or westerly quarter, 
where it terminates. 

11. From these facts, it follows that the great body of the storm 
whirls in a horizontal circuit around a vertical or somewhat inclined 
axis of rotation, which is carried onward with the storm, and that 
the direction of this retation is from right to left. 

12. The barometer in all latitudes sinks under the first half of 
the storm in every part of its track, except, perhaps, its northern 
margin, and thus affords the earliest and surest indication of the 
approaching tempest. ‘The barometer again rises during the pas- 
sage of the last portion of the gale. ; 

Our readers will naturally inquire, What are the phenomena 
which take place within the vortex, or in the axis of the revolving 
storm? It is well known that in the heart of a storm or hurricane 
in the open sea, violent flaws or gusts of wind alternate with lulls 
and remissions of its violence; and here Mr. Redfield conceives 
that the vortex or rotative axis of a violent gale or hurricane oscil- 
lates in its course with considerable rapidity in a moving circuit of 
moderate extent near the centre of the hurricane; and he conjec- 
tures that such an eccentric movement of the vortex may be essen- 
tial to the continued activity or force of the hurricane. 

The fourth and last memoir of Mr. Redfield has for its object the 
ilustration of his preceding labors, by delineating on a chart the 
route of several storms and hurricanes, as derived from numerous 
accounts of them in his possession, by which their progress is spe- 
cifically identified from day to day during that part of their route 
which appears on the chart. The following is a list of the storms 
thus projected :— 

1. The hurricane which visited Trinidad, Tobago, and Grenada, 
en the 23d of June, 1831. 

2. The hurricane of the 10th August, 1831, already referred to. 

3. The hurricane which passed over the Westward Islands on 
the 17th August, 1827, and terminated about Sable Island and Por- 
poise Bank on the 27th; having traveled over 3000 nautical miles 
~ about eleven days, at the average rate of about eleven miles an 

our. 

4.* The hurricane which swept over the Windward Islands on 
the 3d September, 1804, the Virgin Islands on the 4th, Turk’s Isl- 
and on the 5th, the Bahamas on the 6th, the coast of Georgia and 
the Carolinas on the 7th, Chesapeake and Delaware Bays, and 
Virginia, Maryland, and New-Jersey on the 8th, and the states of 
Massachusetts, New-Hampshire, and Maine on the 9th; becoming 
a violent snow storm in the high lands of New-Hampshire. _ It per- 
formed a journey of 2200 miles in about six days, at the average 
rate of about fifteen and a half miles per hour. 


* This is, by an oversight of Mr. Redfield, described as No. V. in the text, 
while No. V. is described as No.1V. We follow the chart. 
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5. The hurricane which ravaged Antigua, Nevis, and St. Kitts 
on the night of August 12th, 1835, and reached Metamora on the 
coast of Mexico on the 18th, after passing over St. Thomas, St. Do- 
mingo, and Cuba. Its velocity was fifteen and a half miles per 
hour, having moved through 2200 miles in six days. 

6. This is the memorable gale of the 12th August, 1830, already 
referred to. It visited St. Thomas on the 12th, and reached the 
Porpoise and Newfoundland banks on the 19th, having traveled 
through more than 3000 nautical miles, with an average rate of 
eighteen miles an hour. 

7. This hurricane, which swept over the Atlantic in §830, was 
encountered to the north of the West India Islands. It passed 
along a more eastern route than any of the rest, and reached the 
Grand Bank of Newfoundland on the 2d of October, after having 
caused great damage and destruction to the many vessels which oc- 
cupied its widely extended track. The length of its route is about 
F800 miles, and its average velocity twenty-five miles per hour. 

8. Is the path of a much smaller, but more violent hurricane, 
which was encountered off Turk’s Island on the fst September, 
1821, and reached the state of Maine, having passed over 1800 
miles in sixty hours, with a velocity of thirty miles an hour. 

9. A violent and extensive hurricane, which was encountered 
north of Turk’s Island, on the 22d August 1830, passed north of 
the Bahamas on the 23d, and was off the coast of the United States 
on the 24th, 25th, and 26th. A great deal of damage was done on 
the ocean by this storm, but it scarcely reached the American 
shores. It appears to have moved more slowly than other storms.. 

10. Is the course of a violent hurricane and snow-storm on the 
5th and 6th December, which swept along the American coast from 
the latitude of 30 deg. 

11. Is a portion of the general route of the violent inland storm 
which swept over the lakes Erie and Ontario on the 1ith of No- 
vember, 1835. 

After some general remarks on these hurricanes, which our limits 
will not allow us to notice, Mr. Redfield makes the following obser- 


vations :— 
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“Tt will hardly escape notice that the track of most hurricanes, as presented 
on the chart, appears to form part of an elliptical or parabolic circuit, and this 
will be more obvious if we make correction in each case for the slight distor- 
tion of the apparent course in the higher latitudes which is produced by the 
plane projection. We are also struck with the fact that the vortex of the 
curve is uniformly found near the 30th degree of latitude. In connection 
with this fact, it may also be noted that the latitude of 30 deg. marks the ex- 
ternal limit of the trade winds on both sides of the equator: and perhaps it 
may not prove irrelevant to notice even further, that, by the parallel of 30 
deg., the surface area, as well as the atmosphere, of each hemisphere, is 
equally divided, the area between this latitude and the equator being about 
equal to that of the entire surface between the same latitude and the pole.” 


Independent of the scientific interest which is attached to inqui- 
ries such as these we have been considering, they deeply involve 
the still higher interests of humanity. Mr. Redfield has, therefore, 
labored to deduce some practical rules by which the unfortunate 
mariner may extricate himself, with the least hazard, from the im- 
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pending calamities of a hurricane. These rules will, of course, 
admit of continual improvement and extension as our knowledge 
of the laws of storms becomes more complete; but it is a great 
step in the march of science to hold out to humanity even the faint- 
est hope of escaping from risks the most imminent, and from dan- 
gers the most appalling. 


“1. A vessel bound to the eastward between the latitudes of 32 deg. and 
45 deg. in the western part of the Atlantic, on being overtaken by a gale 
which commences blowing from any point to the eastward of SE. or ESE., 
may avoid some portion of its violence by putting her head to the northward, 
and when the gale has veered sufficiently in the same direction, may safely 
resume her course. But by standing to the southward, under like circum- 
stances, she will probably fall into the heart of the storm. 

“2. In the same region, vessels, on taking a gale from SE., or points near 
thereto, will probably soon find themselves in the heart of the storm, and after 
its first fury is spent, may expect its recurrence from the opposite quarter. 
‘The most promising mode of mitigating its violence, and at the same time 
shortening its duration, is to stand to the southward upon the wind as long as 
may be necessary or possible; and if the movement succeeds, the wind will 
gradually head you off in the same direction. If it becomes necessary te 
heave-to, put your head to the sonthward, and if the wind dees not veer, be 
prepared for a blast from the north-west. 

‘“*3. In the same latitudes, a vessel scudding in a gale with the wind at east 
or north-east, shortens its duration. On the contrary, a vessel scudding be- 
fore a south-westerly, or westerly gale, will thereby increase its duration. 

‘“*4, A vessel which is pursuing her course to the westward or south- west- 
ward, in this part of the Atlantic, meets the storms in their course, and thereby 
shortens the periods of their occurrence ; and will encounter more gales in ar 
equal number of days than if stationary, or sailing in a different direction. 

“5. On the other hand, vessels while sailing to the eastward, or north- 
eastward, or in the course of the storms, will lengthen the periods between 
their occurrence, and consequently experience them less frequently than ves- 
sels sailing on a different course. The difference of exposure which results 
from these opposite courses on the American coast may in most cases be esti- 
mated as nearly two to one. 

“6. The hazard from casualties, and of consequence the value of insurance, 
is enhanced or diminished by the direction of the passage, as shown under 
the two last heads. 

“7, As the ordinary routine of the winds and weather in these latitudes 
often corresponds to the phases which are exhibited by the storms as before 
described, a correct opinion founded upon this resemblance can often be formed 
of the approaching changes of wind and weather, which may be highly useful 
to the observing navigator. 

“8. A due consideration of the facts which have been stated will inspire 
additional confidence in the indications of the barometer; and these ought not 
to be neglected, even should the fall of the mercury be unattended by any 
appearance of violence in the weather, as the other side of the gale will be 
pretty sure to take effect, and often in a manner so sudden and violent as to 
more than compensate for its previous forbearance. Not the least reliance, 
however, should be placed upon the prognostics which are usually attached 
to the scale of the barometer, such as set-fair, fair, change, rain, &c., as in 
this region, at least, they serve no other purpose than to bring this valuable 
instrument into discredit. It is the mere rising and falling of the mercury 
which chiefly deserves attention, and not its conformity to a particular point 
in the scale of elevation. 

““9, These practical inferences apply in terms chiefly to storms which have 
passed to the northward of the 30th degree of latitude on the American coast, 
but with the necessary modification as to the point of the compass, which 
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results from the westerly course pursued by the storm while in the lower 
latitudes, are for the most part equally applicable to the storms and hurricanes 
which occur in the West Indies, and south of the parallel of 30 degrees. As 
the marked occurrence of tempestuous weather is here less frequent, it may 
be sufficient to notice that the point of direction in cases which are otherwise 
analogous is in the West Indian seas, about ten or twelve points of the com- 
pass more to the left than on the coast of the United States in the latitude of 
New: York. 

‘* Vicissitudes of winds and weather on this coast, which do not conform to 
the foregoing specifications, are more frequent in April, May, and June, than 
in other months. 

“ Easterly or southerly winds, under which the barometer rises or main- 
tains its elevation, are not of a gyratory or stormy character; but such winds 
frequently terminate in the falling of the barometer, and the usual phenomena 
of an easterly storm.” 


Mr. Redfield concludes these valuable observations, by stating it 
as his opinion—an opinion to which we shall have occasion to 
recur—that the great circuits of wind, of which the trade winds 
form an integral part, are nearly uniform in all the great oceanic 
basins ; and ‘that the course of these circuits, and of their stormy 
gyrations, is, in the southern hemisphere, in a counter direction to 
those in the northern one, producing a corresponding difference in 
the general phases of storms and winds in the two hemispheres. 

From the inv estigations of this transatlantic observer, we now 
pass to those of our countryman, Lieut. Col. W. Reid, who has 
pursued the inquiry with the greatest zeal and ability. His atten- 
tion was first directed to the subject in consequence of his having 
been employed officially at Barbadoes in re-establishing the govern- 
ment buildings, blown down by the hurricane of 1831 ; in which 
one thousand four hundred and seventy-seven persons lost their 
lives in the short space of seven hours. In order to learn some- 
thing of the causes and modes of action of these violent gales, he 
searched everywhere for accounts of previous storms, and was for- 
tunate in meeting with the memoirs of Mr. Redfield, which we have 
above analyzed. Impressed with the belief that Mr. Redfield’s 
views were correct, Colonel Reid determined to verify them by 
making charts on a ‘larger scale, and laying down the different re- 
ports of the wind at points ¢ given in Mr. Redfield’s memoirs; and 
the more accurately this was “done, the more did the tracks approxi- 
mate to those of a progressive whirlwind. But Col. Reid was not 
content with thus revising in a more accurate projection the labors 
of his predecessor. He obtained from the admiralty the logs of 
British ships that had been navigating the hurricane region, and by 
combining the observations which they contained with those made 
on land, ‘he was thus enabled to group the varying phenomena of 
different storms ; ; to place beyond a doubt their rotatory and pro- 
gressive character, as described by Mr. Redfield ; to ascertain that 
they derive their destructive power from their rotatory force; and 
to confirm the sagacious conjecture of the American philosopher, 
that the storms in southern latitudes would be found to revolve 
in a contrary direction (namely, from left to right) to that which 
they take in the northern hemisphere. 

Before we proceed, however, to these discussions, we shall en- 
deavor to give our readers some idea of a West India hurricane, 
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by combining the more interesting parts of the description which 
Colonel Reid has given of the Barbadoes hurricane of 1831. In 
passing from Barbadoes to St. Vincent this hurricane moved only 
at the rate of ten miles an hour. Before it reached St. Vincent 
Mr. Simons observed a cloud to the north of him so threatening in 
its aspect, that he had never seen any thing so alarming during his 
residence of forty years in the tropics; and he informed Colonel 
Reid that it appeared of an olive-green color. Mr. Simons hastened 
home, and by nailing up his doors and windows saved his house 
from the general calamity. The water of the sea was raised to 
such a height in Kingston bay as to flood the streets, and several 
buildings in Fort Charlotte were unroofed, and others blown down. 
The most remarkable phenomenon, however, which took place at 
St. Vincent, was the effect of the storm on the extensive forest with 
which a great part of the island is covered. A large portion of the 
trees at its northern extremity were killed, without being blown 
down. These trees were frequently examined by Colonel Reid in 
1832; and they appeared to him to have been killed, not by the 
wind, but by the extraordinary quantity of electric matter rendered 
active during the storm. ‘This exhibition of electric fire seems to 
be a common accompaniment of violent hurricanes; and during 
that of 1671, the lightning is described as darting, not with its usual 
short-lived flashes, but in rapid flames, skimming over the surface 
of the earth, as well as ascending to the upper air. During the 
paroxysm of the storm of 1831, two negroes at Barbadoes were 
greatly terrified by sparks of electricity passing off from one of 
them. This took place in the garden of Coddrington College, 
where the hut of the negroes having been just blown down, they 
were supporting each other in the dark, and endeavoring to reach 
. the main building. Another remarkable phenomenon accompanied 
this hurricane. In consequence of the sea breaking continually 
over the cliff at the north point, a height of seventy feet, the spray 
was carried inland by the wind for many miles, and it rained salt 
water in all parts of the country.* ‘The fresh-water fish in the 
ponds of Major Leacock were all killed; and at Bright Hall, about 
two miles to the south-south-east of the point, the water in the ponds 
continued salt for many days after the storm. 

The great struggle of the elements, which constituted the parox- 
ysm of the hurricane of Barbadoes, was ushered in on the afternoon 
of the 18th of August, with variable squalls of wind and rain, with 
intervening calms. About four P. M. a dismal darkness brooded 
around; and toward the zenith there was an obscure circle of im- 
perfect light subtending an angle of 35 or 40 degrees. The follow- 
ing description of the storm, given by Col. Reid, was published at 
Bridgetown immediately after the event :— 


“ After midnight the continued flashing of the lightning was awfully grand, 


* It is probable that what is called rain was only vesicles of salt-water. 
During the violent north-east winds which dash the sea upon the rocky coast 
at St. Andrews, in Scotland, the spray is carried over the city in the form of 
vesicles or foam, which, when it strikes the windows, or lights upon the 
ground, exhibits its true character from the rings of salt saline matter which 
remain after the evaporation of the water. 
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and a gale blew fiercely from the north and north-east; but at one A. M., on 
the 11th of August, the tempestuous rage of the wind increased; the storm, 
which at one time blew from the north-east, suddenly shifted from that quar- 
ter, and burst forth from the north-west and intermediate points. The upper 
regions were from this time illuminated by incessant lightning; but the qui- 
vering sheet of blaze was surpassed in brillianey by the darts of electric fire 
which were exploded in every direction. At a little after two, the astounding 
roar of the hurricane, which rushed from the north-west, cannot be described 
by language. About three the wind occasionally abated, but intervening 
gusts proceeded from the south-west, the west, and west-north-west, with 
accumulated fury. 

‘The lightning also having ceased, for a few moments only at a time, the 
blackness in which the town. was enveloped was inexpressibly awful. Fiery 
meteors were presently seen falling from the heavens; one in particular, of a 
globular form, and a deep red hue, was observed by the writer to descend 
perpendicularly from a vast height. It evidently fell by its specific gravity, 
and was not shot or propelled by any extraneous force. On approaching the 
earth with accelerated motion it assumed a dazzling whiteness and an elon- 
gated form, and dashing to the ground it splashed around in the same manner 
as melted metal would have done, and was instantly extinct. In shape and 
size it appeared much like a common barrel shade; its brilliancy, and the 
spattering of its particles on meeting the earth, gave it the resemblance of a 
body of quicksilver of equal bulk. A few minutes after the appearance of 
this phenomenon, the deafening noise of the wind sunk to a distant roar, and 
the lightning, which from midnight had flashed and darted forkedly with few 
and but momentary intermissions, now, for a space of nearly half a minute, 
played frightfully between the clouds and the earth. ‘The vast body of vapor 
appeared to touch the houses, and issued downward flaming blazes, which 
were nimbly returned from the earth upward. 

“The moment after this singular alternation of lightning, the hurricane 
again burst from the western points with violence prodigious beyond descrip- 
tion, hurling before it thousands of missiles—the fragments of every unshel- 
tered structure of human art. ‘The strongest houses were caused to vibrate 
to their foundations, and the surface of the very earth trembled as the de- 
stroyer raged over it. No thunder was at any time distinctly heard. The 
horrible roar and yelling of the wind, the noise of the ocean, whose frightful 
waves threatened the town with the destruction of all that the other elements 
might spare—the clattering of tiles, the falling of roofs and walls, and the 
combination of a thousand other sounds, formed a hideous and appalling din. 
No adequate idea of the sensations which then distracted and confounded the 
faculties can possibly be conveyed to those who were distant from the scene 
of terror. 

“ After five o’clock, the storm now and then for a few moments abating, 
made clearly audible the falling of tiles and building materials, which, by the 
last gust, had probably been carried to a lofty height. 

** As soon as the dawn rendered outward objects visible, the writer pro- 
ceeded to the wharf. The rain was driven with such force as to injure the 
skin. ‘The prospect was majestic beyond description. The gigantic waves 
rolling onward seemed as if they would defy all obstruction ; yet as they broke 
over the careenage they seemed to be lost, the surface of it being entirely 
covered with floating wrecks of every description. It was an undulating body 
of jlumber—shingles, staves, barrels, trusses of hay, and every kind of mer- 
chandise of a buoyant nature. ‘T'wo vessels only were afloat within the pier, 
but numbers could be seen which had been capsized or thrown on their beam 
ends in shallow water. 

“¢ On reaching the summit of the cathedral tower, a grand but distressing 
picture of ruin presented itself around. ‘The whole face of the country was 
laid waste; no sign of vegetation was apparent, except here and there small 
patches of a sickly g green. The surface of the ground appeared as if fire had 
run through the land, scorching and burning up the productions of the earth. 
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The few remaining trees, stripped of their boughs and foliage, wore a cold 
and wintry aspect; and the numerous seats in the environs of Bridgetown, 
formerly concealed amid thick groves, were now exposed and in ruins.” 


In the year 1835 two rotatory hurricanes occurred in the West 
Indies. One of them, which we have already mentioned as No. V. 
in Mr. Redfield’s chart, took place at Antigua, on the 12th of Au- 
gust. According to the additional information obtained by Colonel 
Reid, the wind blew from the north during the first part of the storm, 
and from the south during the latter part of it; a calm of twenty 
minutes having intervened. Hence he conjectures that the centre 
or vortex passed over Antigua. The barometer fell 1.4 inches, 
and the trees were blown down so as to form lanes. 

The second hurricane of 1835 is represented in his fourth chart 
by Colonel Reid, who has been enabled, by the logs of H. M. steam 
vessel Spitfire and ship Champion, to determine its direction and 
general rotatory character. About nine in the morning the sea 
rose in an extraordinary manner. The waves rolled at Carlisle 
bay of an unusual height, and about ten A. M. the wind blew so 
violently that persons could with difficulty keep on their feet. The 
wind, which was at first NNE., veered gradually more and more 
to the east ; and then having reached the east, it continued veering 
toward the south, until at the end of the storm it blew into Carlisle 
bay. This storm abated at Barbadoes about one o’clock P.M., and 
had ceased by two o’clock. About half-past three o’clock the 
Champion was in the centre of it, and must have crossed from the 
right hand side to the left of the course of the hurricane. She was 
still in the gale at midnight, but by one o’clock A. M., of the 4th of 
September, it had ceased at the place she then occupied. The Spit- 
-fire lost her mainmast by six o’clock P.M. of the 3d, when she was 
on the left hand side of the hurricane’s course ; but by eight o’clock 
P.M. she was out of the tempest. This hurricane extended to St. 
Lucia, the north end of which was strewed with lumber, and pieces 
of wrecked vessels; but it was not felt at St. Vincent. The short- 
ness of its course is remarkable, and it seems to have come from a 
point much farther to the south than usual. 

In the fifth chapter, occupying above eighty pages of his work, 
Colonel Reid proceeds to investigate, and project, in three interest- 
ing charts, the course and phenomena of three hurricanes which 
marked the year 1837. 

The first of these hurricanes passed over Barbadoes on the 
morning of the 26th of July. It reached Martinique at ten min. P. 
M. of the same day, when it had ceased at Barbadoes. Santa Cruz 
received it on the 26th at midnight. It arrived at the Gulf of Flo- 
rida on the 30th, when it wrecked some vessels, and damaged others. 
Taking a northerly course, it reached Jacksonville, in Florida, on the 
1st of August, and thence passed over Savannah and Charleston, 
following a course to the eastward of north. 

According to the private journal of Lieutenant James, of H. M.S. 
Spey, then at Barbadoes, on the 26th a heavy swell rolled into the 
bay at 4 P.M., attended with lightning and thunder. The sky as- 
sumed a blue-black appearance, with a red glare at the verge of 
the horizon. Every flash of lightning was accompanied with an 
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unusual whizzing noise, like that of a red-hot iron plunged in water. 
The barometer and sympiesometer fell rapidly about 6 P. M., and 
sunk to 28.45 inches. At half-past seven the hurricane burst on 
the ship in all its dreadful fury. At eight it shifted from ESE. to 
S. and blew for half an hour, so that the crew could scarcely stand 
on the deck. The sea came rolling into the bay like heavy 
breakers, the ship pitching deep, the bowsprit and forecastle some- 
times under water. The wind was shifted at nine to WSW., the 
barometer began to rise, and as the haze cleared away Mr. James 
counted twenty-one sail of merchantmen driven on shore, and per- 
fect wrecks. 

From the numerous data which Colonel Reid has collected re- 
specting this storm he has constructed his fifth chart, which presents 
some interesting results. In place of the track of the hurricane 
being concave to the east, it is convex at its commencement from 
Barbadoes to Santa Cruz, as if it had begun with a direction almost 
southerly. The curve, however, resumes its usual form; and what 
is peculiarly interesting, has its apex at the parallel of 30 deg., like 
all those projected by Mr. Redfield. The revolving cylinder of at- 
mosphere, comparatively small at the commencement of the hurri- 
cane, gradually enlarges itself till it expands to a great width, and 
terminates in ordinary and irregular winds in the northern hemi- 
sphere. 

The second hurricane of 1837, called the Antigua hurricane, pos- 
sesses the peculiarity of having commenced much farther east than 
usual; while the details so well collected by Colonel Reid are most 
deeply interesting. On the night of the 31st July, (eight P. M.,) in 
lat. 17 deg. 19 min. N. of W. long. 52 deg. 10 min., Captain Sey- 
mour, of the brigantine Judith and Esther, of Cork, when the wind 
was blowing fresh from the NE., observed near the zenith a white 
appearance of a round form, and while looking steadfastly at it, a 
sudden gust of wind (from the NE.) carried away the topmast and 
lower studding sails. At one A.M. of the 1st August the wind in- 
creased, the sea rose fast, and the vessel labored hard. At seven 
A.M. the wind gradually increasing, the ship was allowed to run 
under bare poles, the sea running very high, and the vessel labor- 
ing and straining, and shipping great quantities of water. At eight 
A.M. the wind increased to a hurricane, so that the crew could not 
hear each other speak on deck, or do any thing for their safety. 


‘She broached to,” says Captain Seymour, whose interesting narrative we 
must not any longer abridge, “and was hove on her larboard beam ends by a 
tremendous heavy sea, which took all the bulwarks nearly away on the lar- 
board side. She had been for some time on her larboard beam ends before 
she rose, and when she did, the wind veered suddenly to the southward of 
east. After running a short time before the wind, she was hove again on her 
beam ends, which, when she righted, took all the bulwarks away on the other 
side except a few planks; she then became again manageable for about fif- 
teen minutes. About noon it fell calm for about fifteen minutes, and the 
hurricane suddenly veered to about south, when we gave up all hopes of 
safety. A sea, owing to the sudden shift of wind, had struck her on the star- 
board side, and hove the vessel the third time on her beam ends. She had 
remained some time so, the cabin nearly filled with water, and the forecastle, 
all the three boats, in fact every thing of any value, was gone: the mate, who 
was at the wheel, was washed from it, and the wheel itself carried away. 
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All the stancheons on the starboard side were broken, and every sail, except 
the main-sail, blown into rags; the foretop, while on her beam ends, nearly 
smashed to pieces; when, to our agreeable surprise, we observed her again 
righting, and could not account for the manner in which we were saved, but 
through the powerful hand of an Almighty Protector. For nearly an hour 
we could not observe each other, or any thing, but merely the light; and 
most astonishing, every one of our finger-nails turned quite black, and re- 
mained so for nearly five weeks.”—Page 66. 


This remarkable change produced on the sight and the nails of 
the crew, induced Colonel Reid to apply to Captain Seymour for 
farther information. The captain states it as his opinion, that the 
darkness was not so great as to hinder the crew from seeing one 
another, or even to a greater distance. He mentions also that their 
finger nails turned black about the time that their eyes were affect- 
ed; and as every one of the crew were affected in the same manner, 
he concludes that such an effect was not produced by the firmness 
of the grasp with which they were holding by the rigging or sails, 
but that “the whole was caused by an electric body in the elements.” 

After quitting the Judith and Esther, the hurricane visited An- 
tigua, Nevis, St. Kitts, Santa Cruz, St. Thomas’s, Porto Rico, 
(where thirty-three vessels were lost,) on the 2d August. At St. 
Thomas’s, the Water Witch, Captain Newby, experienced the 
effects of the hurricane on the 2d.‘ In the morning the wind was N. 
and NNW.; about three P.M. the violence of the squalls forced 
him to anchor in ten fathoms’ water. At five, the squalls were suc- 
ceeded by a gale; and at seven, a hurricane arose “beyond all 
description dreadful.” 

“The windlass,” says the captain, “capsized, and I could not 
slip my cables, the ship driving until I was in twenty fathoms’ 
water. A calm then succeeded for about ten minutes, and then, in 
the most tremendous unearthly screech I ever heard, it recom- 
menced from the south and south-west. I now considered it all 
over with us, for the wind was directly on shore, and the sea rose, 
and ran mountains high. The foretop-gallant mast, though struck, 
and the gig were carried up some feet in the air, and the vessel 
drove again into twelve fathoms. Attwo A.M., on the 3d, the gale 
somewhat abated, and the barometer rose aninch. At daylight, 
out of forty vessels, the Water Witch and one other were the only 
two not sunk, ashore, or capsized.” 

On the 3d August the hurricane reached Porto Plata in St. Do- 
mingo. Qn the 5th, it dismasted the Pomeroy off Abaco. On the 
6th of August, two government houses were blown down, and the 
cotton crops destroyed at Jacksonville, in Florida. The Ann, after 
drifting six miles into the woods, was left seven hundred yards from 
the river. On the 6th of August, the hurricane reached the parallel 
of 30 deg., where, in obedience to the general law, it ought to have 
turned north and eastward; but, owing to some unusual cause, it 
turned to the north-west into the interior of Florida, reaching Pen- 
sacola on the 8th: the general track of the storm no longer resem- 
bling a parabola, but having a striking resemblance to the human 
thigh, leg, and foot extended. 

Colonel Reid does not particularly notice this singular anomaly ; 
but we infer from the following paragraph that the Antigua hurri- 
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cane was diverted from its proper course, in consequence of its 
coming up with the previous Barbadoes hurricane, which must 
have been opposite Chesapeake Bay, where it (the Antigua one) 
entered upon the coasts of Florida and Georgia by a more direct 
course. 

“ At the upper part of chart VL.,” says Colonel Reid, “is marked, 
by a dotted circle, the probable place where the first storm, the 
Barbadoes one, was proceeding toward Cape Hatteras on the 6th 
of August, at the time the second hurricane from Antigua was 
arriving on the coasts of Florida and Georgia. It will be easily 
understood with a little consideration, that if these storms were ro- 
tatory, when their tracks approach each other, the wind, as it blew 
in the first, would be reversed by the approach of the second, and 
thus we have a clew toward an explanation of the variable winds.” 

Colonel Reid next proceeds to investigate the phenomena of 
another hurricane more extensive than the preceding, which the 
Felicity of Glasgow met at its commencement,* on the 12th of Au- 
gust, 1837, the period when the last Jamaica ships of the season are 
on their passage to England. Owing to this cause, the chart, No. 
VIL., in which the path of this storm is exhibited, is crowded with 
vessels. About midnight, of the 14th of August, the Castries crossed 
the last portion of this storm, near the beginning of its path, in lat. 
18 deg. N. and long. 60 deg. W. On the 15th the storm reached 
Turk’s Island. On the 16th it was felt by the easternmost vessels 
off the Bahamas. On the 17th the Calypso was upset off Abasco, 
under circumstances of an appalling nature. When the ship was 
on its side, the captain and fourteen men, struggling for life, got 
over the main and mizen rigging just as the mast-heads went in the 
water. ‘The ship was sinking fast. While some were cutting the 
weather-lanyards of the rigging, others were calling to God for 
mercy, and others stupified with despair; and two poor fellows, 
who had gone to stop the leak, were swimming in the hold. The 
mizen, main, and fore-masts went one after the other just as the 
vessel was going down head foremost. She then righted very slowly, 
and though the sea broke over the ship as over a log, and the main 
and bilge pumps were broken, yet every man was landed safe from 
the ship on the quay at Wilmington! 

About midnight of the 18th August, in lat. 31 deg., the Ravlins, 
Captain Macqueen, seems to have been in the very vortex of the 
hurricane when it reached the apex of its parabolic course. On 
the 17th the wind blew strong from the NE. by E. for twelve hours, 
then suddenly veered to the north, continuing with unabated vigor 
till the 18th at midnight, when, in an instant, a perfect calm ensued 
for one hour! Then“ quick as thought the hurricane sprung up 
with tremendous force from the SW., no swell whatever preceding 
the convulsion.” During the gale the barometer was almost invi- 
sible in the tube above the frame-work of the instrument. At mid- 
night of August 19th the force of the wind subsided ; a tremendous 
sea rose in every direction. The waves had no tops, being dis- 
persed in one sheet of white foam—the decks were tenanted by 
many sea-birds in an exhausted state, seeking shelter in the vessel. 


* Tn lat.. 16 deg. 55 min. north, and long. 53 deg.. 45 min. west.. 
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During the day nothing could be discerned fifty yards distant. The 
wind represented numberless voices elevated to the shrillest tone of 
screaming. A few flashes of lightning occurred in the south-west, 
and a “dismal appearance” was seen in the NW., the direction in 
which the centre of the storm was moving. 

The Duke of Manchester and the Pulambam, which had been to 
the south of the first two hurricanes, were in the very heart of the 
present one. The Palambam foundered under a close-reefed top- 
sail near the very centre of the storm, and the Duke of Manchester 
was with difficulty saved. During the hurricane, at one P. M. of 
the 17th, a most extraordinary phenomenon presented itself to 
windward, almost in an instant. It resembled a solid, bluck, per- 
pendicular wall, about 15 deg. or 20 deg. above the horizon, and 
it disappeared almost in a moment. It then reappeared as sud- 
denly, and in five seconds was broken, and spread as far as the 
eye could see. This “ black squall” was described to Colonel Reid 
by Mr. Griffith “as the most appalling sight he had ever seen during 
his life at sea.” * 

On the 2ist of August, the West Indian seems to have been in 
the centre of the hurricane, in lat. 38 deg. 23 min. N., and long. 62 
deg. 40 min. At ten P. M. it blew a hurricane, and the ship was 
involved in a white smoke or fog, and the water as white as a sheet. 
At midnight it was nearly calm. At one A.M. it blew harder than 
ever. The sea was at times smooth; and on the 22d, at noon, the 
gale was at its height. The crew could not hear one another, and 
could scarcely see for the lashing of the rain and sleet. 

On the 24th of August, when the preceding storm had passed the 
West Indian, a third rotatory hurricane was experienced on the 
24th of August, farther south, by the Clydesdale, in lat. 32 deg. 21 
min., and long. 59 deg.; by the Victoria, in lat. 32 deg. 30 min., and 
long. 54 deg. 30 min.; and by the Castries, in lat. 35 deg. and long. 
58 deg. As the Castries experienced a sudden lull while close 
reefing her topsails, and as the wind was not only blowing violently, 
but veering rapidly at this time, she was probably, as Colonel Reid 
supposes, in the centre of a rotative storm. The Victoria was up- 
set and dismasted, and abandoned on the 12th September ; and the 
Clydesdale, after being hove on her beam ends, and remaining so 
for about two hours, righted as soon as her top-gallant masts and 
rigging had been cut away. This second example of one storm 
coming up with a preceding one, leads Colonel Reid to regard it as 
another “instance for an explanation of the variable winds, for the 
great storm would cause a westerly gale on the 22d over the same 
part of the ocean, where the smaller storms coming from the south 


* An officer on board H. M. ship Tartarus, in describing the hurricane 
which overtook her on the American coast on the 26th of September, 1814, 
states, that after the hurricane had continued four hours with a mountainous 
sea, the barometer sunk beneath the wood of the frame, and the scenery of 
the sky became indescribable. ‘‘ No horizon appeared, but only something 
resembling an immense wall within ten yards of the ship.” The Tartarus 
was then laid on its beam ends, and the mizen and main top-masts were 
blown away, without any person hearing the crash. See Howard on the 
Climate of London, vol. ii, pp. 150, 151. 
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changed the wind to east. From this circumstance,” he continues, 
“no storm yet traced is of more interest than this.” 

A fifth storm occurred in 1837. It came from the west, and has 
been traced back by Colonel Reid to Apalachicola and St. Marks, 
in the state of Alabama, where it did great mischief on the 31st of 
August. Thence it crossed over to Florida, entered the Atlantic, 
where the Calypso met it under jury-masts, and was obliged to an- 
chor thirty miles to the south of Cape Fear. The Calypso received 
the wind first from the eastward. During the night of the 31st, it 
increased and backed into the northward; and at noon of the Ist 
September it blew a very heavy gale of wind, which, on the morn- 
ing of the 2d, backed to the WNW., and moderated, thus exhibiting 
the character of a rotatory gale. 

Colonel Reid now proceeds, in his sixth chapter, to consider the 
phenomena of storms in the southern hemisphere; and we do not 
hesitate to say that he has been as successful in his exposition of 
his views, as he has been indefatigable in the collection of his ma- 
terials. He has established, we think, in a very satisfactory manner, 
the rotatory and progressive character of the southern hurricanes ; 
and has confirmed in every case the sagacious conjecture of Mr. 
Redfield—that in hurricanes which take place on the south of the 
equator, the revolving mass moves from left to right, m a direction 
opposite to that of the northern hurricanes. In this chapter the 
observations on the barometer are more numerous and accurate ; 
and such is the regularity with which the mercury falls till the mid- 
dle of the storm has passed, and rises till the storm is entirely over, 
that Colonel Reid considers this fact as of itself a proof that storms 
revolve during their progress. : 

The hurricanes and gales which Colonel Reid has treated of in 
this chapter are the following :— 

The Mauritius hurricanes of 1818, 1819, 1824, 1834, 1836. 
The Culloden’s storm, 1809. 

The Boyne gale, 1835. 

The Albion’s hurricane, 1808. 

The Mauritius gales of 1811. 

The Blenheim’s storm, 1807. 

The Bridgewater’s hurricane, 1830. 

The Neptune’s storm, 1835. 

The Ganges’ storm, 1837. 

It is a circumstance which deserves to be noticed, that all the 
preceding hurricanes, thirteen in number, took place, with the ex- 
ception of three, in the vicinity of the Mauritius and Madagascar ; 
and hence we see the truth of the opinion which prevails among 
seamen, that hurricanes are frequently avoided by ships steering on 
a course, so as to keep well to the eastward of the Mauritius. The 
three exceptions to this rule are the Albion’s hurricane, which took 
place in 5 deg. of south lat., and in 90 deg. of east long., about 30 
deg. to the east of the Mauritius—the Bridgewater’s hurricane, 
which happened in lat. 21 deg. south, and long, 90 deg. west; and 
the Ganges’ storm, which was experienced in lat, 3 deg. 5 min., and 
long. 90 deg. west. Notwithstanding these, and of course many 
other exceptions, the region of the Mauritius may be regarded as 
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the focus of the hurricanes of the southern hemisphere; in the same 
manner as the West Indies and the Atlantic coast of North Ame- 
rica is the focus of the northern storms. ' 

The most desolating hurricanes on record have certainly had 
their origin, and expended their fury, in these two regions; and 
though there appear to be no circumstances connected with the 
distribution of terrestrial heat, magnetism, or electricity, which 
would lead us to consider these localities as the probable birth-place 
of storms, yet we may expect to form some rational hypothesis on 
the subject when our knowledge of the interior condition of the 
earth shall be more advanced; and when we shall have studied 
with better materials the connection which seems to exist between 
the convulsions of our atmosphere, and the phenomena of earth- 
quakes and volcanic action. 

The only one of all these storms which Colonel Reid has had 
materials enough for projecting satisfactorily is the storm expe- 
rienced in March, 1809, by the East India fleet, under the convoy of 
the Culloden line-of-battle ship. Four of the company’s ships, and 
H. M. brig-of-war Harriet foundered in this storm; the details of 
which are peculiarly interesting and pregnant with instruction. At 
the Court of Inquiry which investigated these losses, most of the 
commanders speak of two distinct storms; but Colonel Reid’s chart 
proves that the second storm was only the second branch of the 
parabolic route of the storm into which the Huddart sailed, after 
crossing the narrow and peaceful area which was interposed be- 
tween the two branches. In this pacific spot, the William Pitt, 
Harriet, and Euphrates enjoyed two days of fine weather in conse- 
quence of lying to; and a similar advantage was enjoyed by the 
Northumberland, Indus, and Sovereign, which, by lying to, got out 
of the violence of the hurricane. The Sir William Bensley, on the 
contrary, and the St. Vincent, by running a day’s sail a-head-of the 
above seven ships, involved themselves in fresh misfortunes ; and 
the former was hence compelled to lie to on the 17th for twenty- 
one hours under bare poles. The Culloden and the Terpsichore 
frigate scudded like the Bensley, and the four missing Indiamen fol- 
lowed her. The Culloden stood on, and got out of the storm on 
the 18th, while the Terpsichore, in consequence of having lain to 
on the 15th for sixteen hours, was longer exposed to danger. The 
four missing ships were all seen on the 15th, and if they put before 
the wind, they must have rushed into the heart of the storm and 
perished.* 

Colonel Reid proceeds, in his seventh chapter, to treat of the 
typhoons in the Chinese Sea, and the hurricanes of India, particu- 
larly the Bengal ones; and though the accounts he has been able 
to procure are, as he says, “ neither in sufficient number, nor sufh- 
ciently connected to be satisfactory ; yet,in as far as they go, they 
exhibit the same character as the storms of northern latitudes. 
During preceding hurricanes, the barometer does not seem to have 
fallen lower than 27.52 inches, which was its height at Port Louis 
at 2 P.M. on the 6th of March, during the Mauritius hurricane of 
1836; it fell at Saugar on the 2ist May, 1833, at 11 A.M., toa 


* No electrical phenomena seem to have been noticed in any of the thirteen 
storms excepting that of the Boyne. 
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point lower than 26.50 inches, the mercury having been so low as 
to be invisible.* 

The most deeply interesting portion of Colonel Reid’s work is 
his eighth chapter, in which he treats of the hurricanes of 1780; 
two of the most tremendous visitations of physical power which 
have been let loose upon our globe. ‘The first of these hurricanes 
took place on the 3d October. After the tempest had abated, the 
sea exhibited an awful scene. The waves swelled to an amazing 
height, rushed with indescribable impetuosity on the land, and over- 
whelmed the town of Savannth le Mar. When the waters began 
to abate, a most severe shock of an earthquake was felt. At Mon- 
tego Bay prodigious flashes of lightning regularly succeeded each 
other, and proved a real blessing amid the midnight darkness which 
brooded over the general desolation. The centre of the hurricane 
passed over H. M.S. Badger, then commanded by the late Lord 
Collingwood. H.M. ships the Phenix, Scarborough, Barbadoes, 
and Victor were lost. 

This hurricane was succeeded on the 18th October by the great 
one of 1780; which Colonel Reid has been able to lay down in his 
ninth and last chart. It originated to the SE. of Barbadoes, and 
followed a parabolic course, the revolving mass of air expanding 
as it advanced. It did not, however, reach the American coast, in 
consequence of its turning north earlier than usual, the apex of its 
course being in about 23 deg. of N. lat.t At Barbadoes the inhabit- 
ants deserted their houses, and took shelter during the night in the 
fields, exposed to thunder, lightning, and rain. A ship was dashed 
on shore against one of the buildings of the Naval Hospital; and 
the bodies of men and cattle were lifted from the ground, and car- 
ried many yards. The trees were uprooted, all the fruits of the 
earth ruined, and more than three thousand of the inhabitants de- 
stroyed. At St. Eustatia seven ships were dashed to pieces on the 
rocks, and their crews lost. The houses were either blown down, 
or washed, with their inhabitants, into the sea, and about six thou- 
sand people were destroyed. At Martinique four ships foundered 
in Port Royal Bay, and their crews perished. Every house in St. 
Kitt’s was blown down, and one thousand persons destroyed. At 
Port Royal one thousand four hundred houses were blown down, 
and about one thousand six hundred sick and wounded were almost 
all buried in the ruins of the Hospital of Notre Dame. At Barba- 
does, the condition of the governor, Mr. Cunningham and his family, 
was deplorable; though the walls of the government house were 
three feet thick, and the doors and windows had been barricaded, 
the wind forced its way into every part, and tore off most of the 
roof. The governor and his family retreated to the cellar, from 
which they were expelled by the entrance of the water, and the 
tumbling of the ruins. They then fled to the ruins of the foundation 
of the flag-staff, and when these gave way also the party dispersed. 
The governor and the few that remained were thrown down, and 
with difficulty reached the cannon, under the carriages of which 


* “The oil in the sympiesometer retired completely when the mercury in 
the barometer disappeared, and rose again a little before it.” P. 271. 

t Owing to this cause, the Bermudas were included in the hurricane, 
though they escaped from all those projected by Mr. Redfield. 
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they took shelter. Many of the cannon were moved by the fury of 
the wind; and they dreaded every moment either that the guns over 
their heads would be dismounted and crush them by their fall, or 
that some of the flying ruins would put an end to their existence. 
Sir George Rodney, in his official despatch, says :—“ That nothing 
but an earthquake could have occasioned the foundations of the 
strongest buildings to be rent;” and he was “ convinced that the 
violence of the wind must have prevented the inhabitants from feel- 
ing the earthquake which certainly attended the storm.” 

Colonel Reid concludes his work with four chapters of a miscel- 
laneous character, and containing many valuable observations. He 
treats of the storms in high latitudes; on anemometers for remea- 
suring the wind’s force; on the adaptation of buildings to resist 
hurricanes; on waterspouts and smaller whirlwinds; on the ap- 
parent connection of storms with electricity and magnetism; on 
Arctic squalls and African tornadoes; and he concludes with rules 
for laying ships to in hurricanes. 

We have thus endeavored to convey some idea of the nature and 
value of Colonel Reid’s work. Following in the steps of Mr. Red- 
field, he has done ample justice to his prior labors; and has in 
every respect confirmed, while he has widely extended the reason- 
ings and views of the American philosopher. ‘The concurrence of 
two such inquirers in the same general theory gives it additional 
claims to our support; but though we readily adopt it as the best 
generalization of the phenomena of storms, we are sufficiently 
aware of the peculiar character of the facts upon which it rests ; 
and therefore consider the subject as still open to farther inquiry. 
Another theory, indeed, by an American author, renders a careful 
revision of it still more necessary; and if the new theory shall not 
succeed in supplanting its rival, it cannot fail to lead the abettors of 
both to a more rigorous examination of their data. According to 
Mr. Espy, the wind in every hurricane blows to one point in its 
centre; and in the case of the storm of June, 1835, which passed 
over New-Jersey, Professor Bache, of Philadelphia, has strength- 
ened Mr. Espy’s opinion, in so far as he finds that the objects 
thrown down by the wind were directed toward a centre. 

But, however accurate these views and observations may be, we 
cannot for a moment consider them as invalidating the results de- 
duced by Mr. Redfield and Colonel Reid in reference to the grand 
hurricanes which have swept over the Atlantic; and unless Mr. 
Espy can show that in such hurricanes the idea of a focal conver- 
gence of the wind explains the admitted phenomena, we must regard 
his theory as applicable only to mere atmospherical disturbances. 
The indications of the barometer, too, so consonant with the rota- 
tory theory, stand in direct opposition to Mr. Espy’s; and Mr. 
Redfield assures us that he has “not met with the statement of a 
single fact which is at variance with his explanations, except in two 
or three instances, which proved, on farther inquiry, to have been 
erroneously stated.” 

Some insight into the physical constitution of hurricanes might 
perhaps be obtained from a consideration of the purposes which 
they seem intended to answer in the economy of nature. The sup- 


* American Journal of Science, vol. xxviii, p. 316. 
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port of animal and vegetable life is, doubtless, the main function of 
the element in which it is carried on; and for this purpose the air 
of our atmosphere is pre-eminently adapted. The very processes, 
however, which preside over the growth and decay of organic struc- 
tures vitiate the salubrious medium; and various natural causes in 
the interior and on the surface of our globe concur in its deteriora- 
tion. 

An atmosphere thus disorganized becomes the birth-place of fever 
and pestilence; and, if not periodically cleared, would soon be the 
grave of every thing that lives and breathes. That the Parent of 
life, therefore, has contrived some means for remedying such an 
evil can scarcely be doubted by those who witness daily the benefi- 
cent system of reproduction by which the decays in their own 
frames are so mysteriously supplied. 

The diurnal rotation of our globe under a vertical sun necessa- 
rily involves a variety of movements in the aerial envelop which 
surrounds it; but these movements, however rapid, would be inade- 
quate either in their rectilineal course, or even if converged to a 
focus, to reunite the straggling ingredients of a vitiated atmosphere. 
It is only by a rotatory movement, combined with a progressive 
velocity, that a sufficiently tumultuous agitation can be excited and 
propagated through the malarious mass. In the alembic of such a 
tornado its isolated poisons will be redistilled; by the electric fires 
which it generates their deleterious sublimations will be deflagrated ; 
and thus will the great Alchymist neutralize the azotic elements 
which he has let loose,’ and shake the medicinal draught into salu- 
brity. 

After perusing the preceding details, our readers will, we doubt 
not, agree with us in opinion that a real step has been made in the 
Statistics and philosophy of storms; and we venture to predict that 
no sailor will study these records of atmospherical convulsions 
without feeling himself better armed for a professional struggle 
with the elements. ‘The navigator, indeed, who may quit the shores 
of Europe for either Indies without Colonel Reid’s book, will dis- 
cover when it is too late that he has left behind him his best chro- 
nometer and his surest compass. In his attempts to escape the 
Scylla of its incipient gales, he may recklessly plunge himself into 
the Charybdis of the hurricane. 

Having such impressions of the vast importance of this subject, 
we earnestly implore Mr. Redfield and Colonel Reid,* whose names 
will be for ever associated with it, to continue their invaluable la- 
bors, and to press upon their respective governments the necessity 
of some liberal arrangements for investigating more effectually the 
origin and laws of these disturbers of the deep. If we cannot bind 
them over to keep the peace, we may, at least, organize an efficient 
police to discover their ambush and watch their movements. If 
the bolts and bars of mechanism cannot secure our sea-borne dwell- 
ings from the angry spirit of the storm, we may, at least, track his 
course and fall into the wake of his fury. If the landsman is unable 


* Since this article was written, Colonel Reid has been appointed governor 
and commander-in-chief of the Bermudas, a position peculiarly favorable for 
carrying on his valuable researches. This appointment, so honorable to Co- 
lone] Reid, is not less so to the government. 
















to protect himself by ordinary bulwarks of stone, let him vitrify his 
walls, and oppose gables of least resistance to the tempest ;—and if 
these last auxiliaries of science shall fail, let him provide a subter- 
ranean retreat for the reception of his family. When there is 
safety either in peace, or in resistance,—where a change of direc- 
tion or an antagonist force are the remedies, human skill may go 
far to facilitate the one or to supply the other. It is only over the 
pestilence that walks by noon-day—over the enemy that haunts no 
locality and sounds no alarm—that knowledge has acquired no 
physical power, and can therefore wield no weapon of mercy. 
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The Complete Poetical Works of William Wordsworth, edited by Henry Reep, 
Professor of English Literature in the University of Pennsylvania. Phila- 
delphia, 1837. 1 vol. 8vo. 


A %ATE writer in the Edinburgh Review makes the remark, that 
“even while many of our best poets are yet alive, poetry herself is 
dead, or entranced—the star of the engineer must be on the wane 
before that of the poet can culminate again.” That the remark is 
a just one cannot be denied; perhaps a different cause may be 
justly assigned. The present sleep of poetic genius is but the re- 
action which always follows a period of high and continued excite- 
ment. For forty years has the English ear been filled with strains 
of the sweetest melody, and the English heart stirred with the 
loftiest trumpet-notes of the spirit of poesy, roused to vigorous aeti- 
vity by the wild energy of the human mind in that day of great 
enterprises and preternatural excitements—the era of the French 
revolution. Within forty years the English nation has known poets 
of the sweetest and the strongest voice; from the mild, home-like, 
old-fashioned effusions of ‘ Lamb, the frolic and the gentle,” to the 
startling and powerful offspring of Byron’s misanthropic muse ;— 
from the exquisitely polished verses of Campbell, to the anomalous 
and irregular, yet splendid creations of Southey ;—from the ethereal 
softness and oriental voluptuousness of Moore, to the stern and 
cheerless pictures of the poet of poverty, Crabbe. We had almost 
forgotten, too, that within the same period, Sir Walter Scott has 
stood before the world as a candidate for the honors of the highest 
of all arts; but Marmion and the Lady of the Lake, although abun- 
dantly popular in their day, have ceased to be spoken of: they 
were read, but they are forgotten—for with all his powers of de- 
scription and mastery of poetic diction, Sir Walter was no poet,— 
he wrote nothing that could live, because he wrote nothing illustra- 
tive of human character, or that could add one tittle to our know- 
ledge either of human nature or its destiny Shelley, too, within 
the same period, has bewildered himself in a maze of vain specula- 
tien, and endeavored to involve others in the same unhappiness ; 
and too many youthful minds, fascinated by the brilliancy of his 
fancy and the energy of his language, have overlooked his want of 
good sense, and imbibed from his writings the poison of a God-less 
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philosophy ;—while, on the other hand, the pure mind of Montgo- 
mery has given birth to some of the sweetest poetry in the language, 
richly fraught with the spirit of religion, and breathing the benevo- 
lence of a heart at peace with God and man. 

During all this period—nay, longer, for his earliest poem bears 
the date of 1786—has W1Lt1am WorpswortTHu been devoted to the 
art of poetry. Cherishing the same high sentiments as Milton in 
regard to the dignity of that art; and knowing, as that great bard 
expressed it, “ what glorious and magnificent use might be made of 
poetry, both in divine and human things ;” and feeling, in his inmost 
spirit, that consciousness of power which animates all who are en- 
dowed with the highest of intellectual gifts—“ the vision and the 
faculty divine”’—he formed at an early period his determination to 
write something that might live; and, having adopted a theory of 
his own in regard both to the nature and objects of genuine poetry, 
he set himself manfully to exhibit the high truths which are the 
common property of humanity, in all the varied lights of imagina- 
tion and fancy, yet in the simplest language of ordinary life. With 
a keen sense of the value of fame justly acquired, he well knew 
that fame is valueless, unless as the echo of the mind’s own con- 
scious self-approval; that the praise of men delights and soothes the 
spirit only when it confirms, and is responsive to, the voice of con- 
science within us; that, although in a thousand ways a man may 
fix the gaze of his fellows upon himself, and obtain by the sacrifice 
of principle a temporary triumph,—though the huzzas of the popu- 
lace may be enthusiastic, and the shouts of applause loud and uni- 
versal,—though his eye may for a time be dazzled by the glare that 
surrounds him, and his ear stunned by the echoes of a world’s 
tumultuous praise,—it does not reach his heart, it cannot satisfy his 
spirit, because it is not just in itself; and he feels that he is a de- 
ceiver, while he knows that they who praise him are deluded. 
Knowing all this, Wordsworth chose well the better part, and de- 
termined to forego all the pleasure and profit of an immediate 
reputation, with a certain confidence that in laboring for the cause 
of truth and religion he should not labor in vain, and that the pro- 
ducts of his industry should endure. Men err in supposing—to 
quote the nervous and elevated language of the philosophic poet 
himself—“ that there is no test of excellence in poetry, but that all 
men should run after its productions, as if urged by an appetite, or 
constrained by a spell! The qualities of writing best fitted for 
eager reception are either such as startle the world into attention 
by their audacity and extravagance; or they are chiefly of a super- 
ficial kind, lying upon the surfaces of manners; or arising out of a 
selection and arrangement of incidents by which the mind is kept 
upon the stretch of curiosity, and the fancy amused without the 
trouble of thought. But in every thing which is to send the soul 
into herself, to be admonished of her weakness, or to be made con- 
scious of her power ;—wherever life and nature are described as 
operated upon by the creative virtue of the imagination ;—there the 
poet must reconcile himself for a season to few and scattered 
hearers. Grand thoughts, as they are most naturally and most fitly 
conceived in solitude, so they cannot be brought forth i in the midst 
of plaudits, without some violation of their sanctity.” 
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For many years Wordsworth was far from being a popular poet. 
Indeed, the man who could discern the beauty and appreciate the 
high-souled sentiments of his earlier poems, was reduced to the al- 
ternative of keeping his opinions to himself, or of sharing with the 
poet the contempt and abuse of those who were either morally or 
intellectually incapable of relishing his simple illustrations of na- 
tural objects, or his sweet delineations of human feeling as exhibited 
among the lowly inhabitants of his own hills, among “ sheep-cotes, 
and hamlets, and peasants’ mountain haunts.” From the dictator 
of the world of letters, the terrible Jeffrey—whose frown was de- 
struction to the hopes and aspirations of common men—to the 
humbler spirits of the Monthly Review, the critics made common 
cause against the innovator, as Wordsworth was styled ; and every 
cur felt himself at liberty to echo the growlings of the great mastiff 
of the north, who thought himself, as others thought him, to have 
crushed one of the noblest of Wordsworth’s productions, by an ex 
cathedra, “ This will never do!” 

It was a glorious spectacle! On the one hand were arrayed the 
literary authorities of the land, filled with all the prejudices of a false 
poetical taste, and all the great names embalmed in the hearts of 
the peopie of England; and on the other, the poet, almost alone, 
yet in the consciousness of his own power smiling upon the contest 
which his “adventurous song” had called into being; and still, in 
his retirement, nourishing his soul by communion with nature, with 
the mighty spirits of the past—(especially with Milton, with whose 
solitary soul-upliftings, he could deeply sympathize)—and with 


* God—dread source, 
Prime, self-existing cause, and end of all 
That in the scale of being fill their place, 
Above our human region, or below, 
Set and sustained,” 


and still, with unwavering faith in the holy impulses that urged him, 
pouring forth, in numerous and various verse, the solemn lessons 
of his pure philosophy—the self-study of a mighty mind, humbled 
by a sense of its own weakness, and elevated by a consciousness of 
its own dignity—and the flood of natural images, which, however 
insignificant in themselves, received a beauty and a glory from their 
association with the emotions of a heart which gave its own hues of 
joy or sadness to every object, thought, and incident. Slowly, but 
surely was the triumph preparing which now gladdens the heart of 
the “ old man eloquent ;’—one by one were his adversaries subdued ; 
and here and there were voices heard, faint at first and fearful, 
speaking his praise. But, in the lapse of years, their number grew, 
and their power; the mists of prejudice were gradually dispelled ; 
the sweet yet powerful tones of the mountain poet awoke a sympa- 
thy and an echo in many a heart; and those faint voices swelled 
into a hymn of praise,—and now the almost universal chorus of 
homage to the majesty of his genius, and to the constancy of his 
religious devotion to his noble art, rises from every hill and valley 
of his native land, and from all pure hearts in her towns and cities ; 
and even on these “ strange shores” there are multitudes to be found 
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whose tastes have been exalted, and whose affections have been 
refined, by the unequalled strains of the 


“Mighty seer 
Who celebrates the truths for whose sweet sake 
We to ourselves and to our God are dear !”’ 


It gladdens the heart, we say, of the veteran poet in his retirement 
thus to find the opinions of the world changed in regard to his 
works,—to find that he has succeeded in creating the taste by which 
he is now enjoyed—not because he values the homage of men as 
paid to himself, but to the pure thoughts which he has uttered, the 
mighty truths which he has revealed, and the great principles for 
which he has labored. And although it will be long before the full 
meaning of Wordsworth’s poetry will be appreciated by many read- 
ers, yet the time has already come when he has gained more than 
the “few,” though “ fit,” auditors for whom Milton prayed. Many 
have been deterred from the study of his writings by the reputation 
for philosophy which they have always borne ; and, indeed, the con- 
stant introduction of his psychological speculations has tended, in 
no small degree, to alienate the minds of those who desire nothing 
more in poetry than its first aim,—pleasure ;—while his peculiar 
notions of poetic diction have prevented many who were wedded to 
the artificial forms of the art from discovering the richness of his 
learning, the depth of his thought, and the power of his imagination. 

Professor Reed has done a good work in preparing the present 
fine edition of Wordsworth. Its very appearance is an unerring 
indication of the change in the public mind to which we have alluded, 
for twenty years ago no bookseller could have been found willing 
to undertake such a publication; and its appearance, under the 
auspices of one holding so high a station and so distinguished for his 
literary taste, affords the strongest attestation of the excellence of 
the work itself. We shall refer to this edition in offering a few 
remarks npon the genius and writings of Wordsworth, in the course 
of which we shall take occasion to notice, first, a few of the excel- 
lences and defects of his poems, considered as works of art; and, 
secondly, the bearing of his writings upon morals and religion. 

The poems in the present complete edition are arranged upon the 
philosophical principles of the author, according to which such a 
classification may properly be made “ either with,reference to the 
powers of mind predominant in the production, or to the mold in 
which they are cast; or, lastly, to the subjects to which they relate ; 
and for the sake of exhibiting in the work the requisites of a legiti- 
mate whole, a beginning, a middle, and an end, the poems are also 
arranged according to an order of time, commencing with child- 
hood, and terminating with old age, death, and immortality.”* We 
have then Poems referring to the period of Childhood, Poems 
founded on the Affections, Poems of the Fancy, Poems of the Ima- 
gination, Poems of Sentiment and Reflection, Poems referring to the 
period of Old Age, and finally Epitaphs and Elegiac Poems. The 
smaller pieces in the volume thus distinguished are designed by the 
author “to be regarded under a twofold view, as composing an 
entire work within themselves, and as adjuncts to the philosophical 
poem, the Recluse.”+ Of this last only a portion is yet given to the 


* Preface, p. 10. + Ibid. 
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world, which, under the name of the “ Excursion,” forms the con- 
clusion to this noble collection—the most majestic monument of 
poetic genius since the days of Milton. 

It requires no very attentive study of these poems to perceive 
that Wordsworth possesses a complete mastery of the English 
tongue, and that his command of language is perfect. It is almost 
needless to adduce examples of a characteristic so marked that he 
who runs may read it; and, indeed, the whole series of his writings 
is an exhibition of the most accurate adaptation of language to 
thought, combined with a severe adherence to simplicity, and a de- 
termined avoidance of the cant words and phrases of poetic diction. 
Wordsworth does not need to distort his native tongue—to manu- 
facture words for set purposes—to transpose his sentences in order 
to hide some deformity, or cover some nakedness; for with him 
words are indeed rrepsvra (winged,) and they fly to their places at 
his bidding ; and whether the subject be a picture of rural life, a 
song of liberty, a simple story of childhood, or a glorious anticipa- 
tion of immortality, there is the same close fitness of the language 
employed to the sentiments conveyed—nothing defective, nothing 
redundant. Take the following stanza for a specimen, and try to 
alter a single word or syllable :— 


“ Love had he found in huts where poor men lie, 
His daily teachers had been woods and rills, 
The silence that is in the starry sky, 
The sleep that is among the lonely hills.” 
Feast of Brougham Castle, p. 152. 


But this poet’s command of language, as well as his power of 
versification is, perhaps, more completely shown in his sonnets than 
in his other productions, because of the difficulties necessarily inhe- 
rent in this species of composition. Dr. Johnson asserts, that the 
sonnet cannot be domesticated in our language; and, indeed, had 
those of Milton and Shakspeare been blotted out before his time, 
there would have been few remaining worthy of preservation. But 
the sonnets of Wordsworth are, next to those of Milton, the nearest 
approach to the Italian model; and many of them, to use the lan- 
guage of a competent critic, the poet Montgomery, “ have redeemed 
the English language from the opprobrium of not admitting the legi- 
timate sonnet in its severest, as well as in its most elegant, con- 
struction.” The twelfth of the sonnets, dedicated to liberty, is full 
of harmony and majesty ; it is the 


THOUGHT OF A BRITON ON THE SUBJUGATION OF SWITZERLAND. 


‘* Two voices are there; one is of the sea, 
One of the mountains; each a mighty voice : 
In both from age to age thou didst rejoice : 
They were thy chosen music, Liberty! 
There came a tyrant, and with holy glee 
Thou foughtst against him; but hast vainly striven: 
Thou from thy Alpine holds at length art driven, 
Where not a torrent murmur’s heard by thee. 
Of one deep bliss thine ear hath been bereft : 

Then cleave, O cleave to that which still is left ; 
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For, high-souled maid, what sorrow would it be 
That mountain floods should thunder as before, 
And ocean billow from his rocky shore, 

And neither awful voice be heard by thee!” 


Works, p. 213. 


We cannot forbear also quoting the sonnet, headed “ London, 
1802,” not only to illustrate still further the fact that we have stated, 
but also as a splendid tribute to the greatest of bards :— 


“Mitton! thou should’st be living at this hour: 
England hath need of thee: she is a fen 
Of stagnant waters; altar, sword, and pen, 
Fireside, th’ heroic wealth of hall and bower 
Have forfeited their ancient English dower 
Of inward happiness. We are selfish men, 
O! raise us up, return to us again ; 
And give us manners, virtue, freedom, power. 
Thy soul was like a star, and dwelt apart ; 
Thou hadst a voice whose sound was like the sea: 
Pure as the naked heavens, majestic, free, 
So didst thou travel on life’s common way, 
In cheerful godliness ; and yet thy heart 
The lowliest duties on herself did lay.” 


Works, p. 213. 


But we pass on to notice Wordsworth’s power of description, as 
a second distinguishing characteristic of his poetry. Of course this 
excellence is intimately connected with the last, combining, as it 
necessarily does, a keen relish for the beauties of nature, an acute 
perception of the essential features of every picture, and the faculty 
of presenting them to the reader in the most appropriate and ex- 
pressive language. The poet has passed his whole life in commu- 
nion with nature—in company with 


** Sun and moon and stars, throughout the year—” 


he has studied every phase of her beauty, until his whole mind is 
filled up with images of loveliness,—until nature has become a home 
to him, and every inmate of that home, from the meanest flower 
that blows to the mist-crowned summit of Skiddaw, has a life and 
being in his inmost heart. There is, in consequence, an accuracy 
a life-likeness, in his descriptions of natural scenery that has never 
been surpassed. When, for instance, was the first warning of day- 
light before so delicately discriminated, and so poetically too, as in 
the following :— 


“* By this the stars were almost gone, 
The moon was setting on the hill, 
So pale you scarcely looked at her: 
The little birds began to stir, 
Though yet their tongues were still.” 
Idiot Boy, p. 86. 


Take the following description of skating :— 


‘all shod with steel, 
We hissed along the polished ice, in games 
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Confederate, imitative of the chase 

And woodland pleasures,—the resounding horn, 
The pack loud bellowing, and the hunted hare— 
So through the darkness and the cold we flew, 
And not a voice was idle: with the din 
Meanwhile the precipices rang aloud ; 

The leafless trees and every icy crag 

Tinkled like iron; while the distant hills 

Into the tumult sent an alien sound 

Of melancholy, not unnoticed, while the stars, 
Eastward, were sparkling clear, and in the west 
The orange sky of evening died away.” 


Influence of Natural Objects, pp. 34, 35. 


The objection formerly urged by most of the critics was, that the 
topics of this author were so injudiciously chosen that no power of 
imagination and fancy could clothe them with beauty, and render 
them attractive. . But Wordsworth has vindicated the power of his 
art, by showing’ that the most ordinary “household truths’—the 
love that flourishes around a cottage fire-side—the commonest 
events in life, and the most familiar objects in nature—furnish 
themes capable of exciting the strongest feelings of the human 
heart, when these ordinary truths or objects are presented in the 
new light which imagination can throw around them. But we need 
not adduce illustrations here in proof of the assertion, that this poet 
possesses the power of imagination in the fullest and loftiest accep- 
tation of the word. It is stamped upon every page of the writings 
before us. Open the volume where you will, you shall find a pas- 
sage in which this rarest faculty of the human intellect has been 
employed 


“to add the gleam, 
The consecration, and the poet’s dream” 





to some object of natural beauty, or to some great truth of huma- 
nity. The following extract is at once a splendid description and 
illustration of this mental power :— 


*‘ Within the soul a faculty abides 
That, with interpositions which would hide 
And darken, so can deal that they become 
Contingencies of pomp; and serve to exalt 
Her native brightness. As the ample moon 
In the deep stillness of a summer even 
Rising behind a thick and lofty grove 
Burns, like an unconsuming fire of light, 
In the green trees; and, kindling on all sides 
Their leafy umbrage, turns the dusky veil 
Into a substance glorious as her own ; 
Yea, with her own incorporated, by power, 
Capacious and serene.” 

Excursion, p. 432. 


We conclude our notice of the excellences of this poet, by adopt- 
ing the language of Hazlitt: “Mr. Wordsworth is the most original 
poet now living.” He has opened up in the human heart new foun- 
tains of thought and feeling, and new powers of appreciating and 
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enjoying the beauty of the universe. In the depth of his retirement 
he has found time for long and serious meditation 


‘‘On man, on nature, and on human life ;” 


and having felt in his inmost soul, 





“that fear and awe 
Which fall upon us often when we look 
Into our minds,—into the mind of man—” 


his thoughts have a freshness and vigor springing directly from his 
habits of profound and meditative observation ;—and his works 
abound in single passages of striking beauty, which fix themselves 
at once in the memory of the reader, not merely from their novelty 
—for that is an attribute of many poems, which are simply repro- 
ductions of other men’s thoughts—but from their originality. 

Having thus noticed a few of the many exgellences of our 
author, we proceed now to point out,—with fear and trembling, in- 
deed,—what we consider to be his defects. Southey considered it the 
greatest of all advantages that he had spent the best half of his life 
in conversation with books rather than with men. With due defer- 
ence to the opinion of so great a poet, we are inclined to question 
the value of such an education. Wordsworth has been a student 
not of books only, but of nature. Still, the very fact that he has 
been shut out so long from the world, that his ear has been so long 
unaccustomed to the busy hum of cities, that he has stood apart 
from the struggles, anxieties, and difficulties of the time,—a calm 
contemplator indeed,—but rarely, if ever, a participator in the 
activity and bustle of existence—has prevented him, and we be- 
lieve it alone has prevented him from rivaling Shakspeare in the 
life-likeness of his delineations of character, as well as of his de- 
scriptions of natural scenery. His maxim is, indeed, Nihil humanit 
a me alienum puto ; and it is well developed in his manifold illus- 
trations of human feeling, especially of the more tender emotions : 
he sympathizes with every sorrowful, and with every joyful heart 
in the universe; he finds “ grateful haunts” in studying 


** How exquisitely the individual mind 
(And the progressive powers, perhaps, no less 
Of the whole species)—to the external world 
Is fitted ;—and how exquisitely, too, 
The external world is fitted to the mind.” 
Works, p. 394. 


But, on the other hand, he finds it hard 


“to travel near the tribes 
And fellowships of men, and see ill sights 
Of madd’ning passions mutually inflamed ; 
To hear humanity in fields and groves 

Pipe solitary anguish.” 





And although it is necessary for the development of his high argu- 
ment in the great poem which we have just quoted, that all these 
scenes should receive their “authentic comment,” the author is far 
more successful in treating of the general features of the mind, in 
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illustrating universal truths, in unfolding his sublime philosophy, or 
in painting scenes of natural beauty, than in giving naturalness to 
his characters and fitness to the circumstances into which he throws 
them. There is nothing dramatic in our author’s muse. There is, 
indeed, nothing egotistical, nothing of Byron’s disgusting my-selfism, 
in our poet’s pure and elevated strains, but every subject and scene 
and character takes the hue and coloring of his own mind; and you 
can detect their origin at a glance, not merely from the peculiarities 
of his style, but from an inner spirit——a Wordsworthianism—which 
cannot be mistaken. His characters are not struck off in a mo- 
ment, by a word, or an incident, as many of Shakspeare’s are; but 
there is an elaborate minuteness of description, an earnest effort to 
make a full impression, by adding feature to feature, accident to 
accident ;—all which is contrary to the rules and spirit of genuine 
poetry. 

Had Wordsworth remained true to his own theory of poetic dic- 
tion, and carried it out in all his writings with as much fidelity as 
in a few of his earlier productions, we should consider it necessary 
to point out a few of its errors; but he has not done so. He has 
built up his fame, not by means of his theory, but in spite of it ; or, 
rather, by rising above it; he has framed a poetic diction of his 
own, combining within itself all the elements of strength and beauty, 
glowing with the richest graces, possessing an unrivalled flexibility 
and softness, and being withal as individual and as easily recog- 
nizable as that of Shakspeare or Milton. 

But we must hasten to the second branch of our subject—the 
moral and religious bearing of our author’s writings. -To the faith- 
ful student of Wordsworth’s poetry, not a word need be said on 
this point; but, if we can induce any to become such by a few re- 
marks on the purity of his moral sentiments, and the depth and 
intensity of his religious feelings, we shall be well repaid. Words- 
worth is emphatically a religious, nay, a Christian poet. He has 
gone to the purest of all sources for his inspiration—the book of 
God: his soul has been deeply imbued with the love of Gop and 
man; when he looks upon the world of nature, it is only to behold 
in every thing which Gop has made the impress of his hand; when 
he looks upon his fellow-man, it is with the warm sympathy of 
Christian benevolence, elevated and refined by a far-seeing faith ; 
and with his soul thus expanded by the influence of religion he 
pours forth his songs of high encouragement to man, or humble 
thanksgiving to God. True to his own sentiment, that “ poetry is 
most just to its own divine origin when it administers the comforts 
and breathes the spirit of religion,” he finds his most congenial 
employment in imbodying the consolations of his elevated faith in 
simple narratives, or in lofty odes; and the “spirit of religion” is 
infused into all his compositions, whether expressly treating of reli- 
gious themes or not. So that his high praise is, that, although he 
does not always sing of religion, he sings of all things in a religious 
mood ;—in a frame of mind to be obtained only in answer to such 
prayers, as 


———" Father! thou must lead. 
Do thou, then, breathe those thoughts into my mind 
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By which such virtue may in me be bred 
That in thy holy footsteps I may tread : 
The fetters of my tongue do thou unbind, 
That I may have the power to sing of thee 
And sound thy praises everlastingly.” 
Works, p. 184. 


We claim something more then for the poet than the mere nega- 
tive excellence, that the general scope of his writings is inoffensive. 
Could we go no further, however, it would be a higher eulogy than 
can be bestowed upon any other poet who has written so much, 
and filled so large a space in the public eye, to say, that in all 
this large volume, from beginning to end, there is not a stanza, not 
a line, not a word, which the author “dying would wish to blot,” on 
account of immoral tendency. How striking is the contrast be- 
tween the judgment that must be honestly pronounced upon the 
works of Lord Byron, and that which can, with equal honesty, be 
awarded to those of Wordsworth! In the former hardly a page is 
to be found unblotted by impurity, indelicacy, or blasphemy ! 
There is grandeur, there is sublimity, there is power; but it is the 
grandeur of hell—the sublimity of despair—the power of a fiend! 
He knew not how to describe the pure affections of humanity, for 
he dwelt in the atmosphere of passion alone; all nature was dark- 
ened by his misanthropy ; man was to him a libertine—woman a 
slave! In the latter, the purest mind will find choice fields to 
roam in, filled with the fragrance of sweet flowers, the flowers of 
virtue and religion: no unholy thought—no impure imagination— 
no indelicate allusion, can find a place in his pages: he dwells in 
an atmosphere of religious purity, never tainted by the breath of 
sin: he is sublime, but it is in illustrating some great truth of philo- 
sophy or religion, or in describing some of the glories of the natural 
world ; and that world is to him an image of its Creator, reflecting 
from a thousand points the light of His countenance, and exciting 
within his soul a fervor of devotion such as he himself describes in 
the following magnificent verses :— 


“He beheld the sun 
Rise up, and bathe the world in light! He looked— 
Ocean and earth, the solid frame of earth, 
And ocean’s liquid mass, beneath him lay 
In gladness and deep joy. The clouds were touched, 
And in their silent faces did he read 
Unutterable love. Sound needed none, 
Nor any voice of joy ; his spirit drank 
The spectacle : sensation, soul, and form, 
All melted into him; they swallowed up 
His animal being ; and they were his life; 
In such access of mind, in such high hour 
Of visitation from the living God, 
Thought was not; in enjoyment it expired.” 
Excursion, book i, p. 397. 


But we have a still higher eulogium to pronounce upon our 
author than the merely negative praise, that his writings, unlike 
those of Byron, Shelly, Moore, and a host of feebler poets, can do 
no harm. There is a high moral purpose pervading them all— 
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sometimes more prominent,—at other times less so,—but never lost 
sight of :—the purpose, namely, of inculcating the great lessons of 
confidence in God, of the weakness of human nature, of human 
responsibility, and of the high dignities to which God calls the mind 
of man! The reader of these poems is constantly undergoing a 
process of indirect moral culture; and when he rises up from a 
careful perusal of any of them, it is not with excited passions, or 
a fevered imagination, but with his soul subdued by a sense of the 
divine goodness,—or filled with images of beauty from the works of 
God, or excited to self-examination, or, perhaps, to indignation 
against himself that he has so long limited his thoughts and confined 
his affections to the material world around him. He will learn, at 
least, the invaluable lesson, that 


“The world is too much with us; late and soon, 
Getting and spending, we lay waste our powers ; 
Little we see in nature that is ours; 

We have given our hearts away, a sordid boon! 
This sea that bares her bosom to the moon; 
The winds that will be howling at all hours, 
And are up-gathered now like sleeping flowers ; 


For this, for every thing, we are out of tune.” 
Miscell. Sonnets, p. 185. 


Where shall be found a more beautiful spiritualization of sensible 
things than in the poem “On the Power of Sound?” and where a 
more sublime song of praise to the great Author of all harmonies 
than its concluding stanzas? 


“ Break forth into thanksgiving, 
Ye banded instruments of wind and chords ; 
Unite, to magnify the Ever-living, 
Your inarticulate notes with the voice of words! 
Nor hushed be service from the lowing mead, 
Nor mute the forest hum of noon; 
Thou too be heard, lone eagle! freed 
From snowy peak and cloud, attune 
Thy hungry barkings to the hymn 
Of joy that from her utmost walls 
The six-days’ work, by flaming seraphim, 
Transmits to heaven! As deep to deep, 
Shouting through one valley, calls 
All worlds, all natures, mood and measures keep 
For praise and ceaseless gratulation, poured 
Into the ear of God, their Lord! 


A Voice to light gave being ; 
To time, and man his earth-born chronicler ; 
A Voice shall finish doubt and dim foreseeing, 
And sweep away life’s visionary stir; 

The trumpet, (we, intoxicate with pride, 

Arm at its blast for deadly wars,) 

To archangelic lips applied, 

The grave shall open, quench the stars. 

O silence! are man’s noisy years 

No more than moments of thy life ? 

Is harmony, blest queen of smiles and tears, 
With her smooth tones and discords just, 
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Tempered into rapturous strife, 
Thy destined bond-slave? No! though earth be dust 
And vanish, though the heavens dissolve, her stay 
Is in the worp that shall not pass away.” 
Works, p. 179, 


How beautiful is the poet’s earnest prayer for a grateful heart, 
and for a constant sense of the divine presence and blessing, con- 
tained in the following lines :— 


*“ Preserve, O Lord! within our hearts 
The memory of thy favor, 
That else insensibly departs, 
And loses its sweet savor! 

Lodge it within us! As the power of light 
Lives inexhaustibly in precious gems, 
Fixed on the front of eastern diadems, i 

So shine our thankfulness for ever bright!” 

Thanksgiving Ode, p. 228. 


The “ Ecclesiastical Sketches” contain specimens of our author’s 
best manner; and are not only calculated to throw light upon 
many obscure passages in the history of early Christianity in Great 
Britain, but also to excite a spirit of devotion and faith in the reader. 
In these sketches the poet dwells, first, upon the history of the 
Church, from the introduction of Christianity into Britain to the 
consummation of the papal dominion; secondly, to the close of 
the troubles in the reign of Charles the First; thirdly, from the 
restoration to the present time. And though each sonnet is com- 
plete in itself, the entire series forms a magnificent gallery of 
historical picures,—separate, yet intimately connected with, and 
illustrating each other. And although the author’s strong attach- 
ment to the Church of England is clearly exhibited in the course of 
these sketches, they are not the less valuable and interesting to us 
on this account; for we are not among the number of those who 
suppose that such an attachment is inconsistent with the expansive 
spirit of Christian love. Wordsworth is indeed a Church-of-Eng- 
land man ;—but he is a follower of Christ ;—a believer of the pure 
doctrines, and a participator in the high enjoyments of our holy 
religion; and his labors in poetry have been directed,—not, as some 
have insinuated, mainly to the end of fixing the Establishment more 
firmly in the affections of the English people, but to the far nobler 
and more congenial purpose of showing that the religion of Jesus 
Christ contains the only sources of genuine happiness, and the only 
elements of moral progress; that, far from being inconsistent with 
the most complete development of man’s intellectual powers, it is 
designed to educe all the faculties of his mind, and to elevate them 
to that perfection for which they are evidently created. Full and 
strong is the poet’s confidence in the adaptation of religion to the 
wants of man’s nature, and in the ultimate triumph of the principles 
of divine truth over the darkness and corruption that is in the 
world ; and we join heartily with him in the humble hopefulness of 
the “ Conclusion” to the Ecclesiastical Sketches :— 
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‘* Why sleeps the future, as a snake, enrolled 
Coil within coil, at noontide? For the worp 
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Yields, if with unpresumptuous faith explored, 
Power at whose touch the sluggard shall unfold 
His drowsy rings. Look forth! that stream behold, 
That stream upon whose bosom we have passed 
Floating at ease, while nations have effaced 
Nations, and Death has gathered to his fold 
Long lines of mighty kings—look forth, my soul! 
(Nor in this vision be thou slow to trust) 

The living waters, less and less by guilt 

Stained and polluted, brighten as they roll, 

Till they have reached the eternal city—built 
For the perfected spirits of the just!” 





For the Methodist Magazine and Quarterly Review. 
BUSH’S HEBREW GRAMMAR. 


A Grammar of the Hebrew Language. By Grorce Busu, A.M., Professor of 


Hebrew and Oriental Literature in the New-York City University. Second edi- 
tion, corrected and enlarged. New-York, 1839. Pp. 276. Gould, Newman, 
& Saxton. 


Tue old dynasty of Hebrew grammarians reigned in uninter- 
rupted succession from David Kimchi through the intervening links 
of Elias Levita, Buxtorf, Alting, and Schreeder, down to the high 
German and theological doctor Grsenius. Professor Stuart un- 
happily raised the wrath of the last despot, by presuming, unasked, 
to become his infelicitous dragoman. GersEntivs had not enjoyed 
his supremacy a long time before Ewatp changed the order of 
succession, and by a splendid revolution in the whole science of 
‘Hebrew grammar established a new and permanent regime. Pro- 
fessor Busn, who had hitherto been following with Professor Stuart 
in the train of Gesenius, has, by a timely revolt, bowed to the new 
order of things, and promises to be the grand vizier to the new 
sultan, while Stuart is handed over to the fate of the bow-string. 
It is true Professor Lee, of Cambridge, attempted a simultaneous 
revolution with Ewatp. But how could a man, with one unwieldy 
idea, supplant another possessed of ten thousand? The grammar 
of Professor Lee presents a mass of undigested materials. As an 
elementary book it is completely a failure. It would make a good 
grammatical dictionary, if it were only alphabetically arranged ; 
but being merely a catalogue of nouns, a desultory analysis with- 
out any prominent organization—a mere cento of stray remi- 
niscences—and the development of one unhappy conceit, that the 
noun is the primary part of speech—it may be consigned to the 
fate of all overwrought lucubrations, that is, become the legitimate 
prey of those who know how to avail themselves of what is useful 
in it for their own compilations. 

The great question is now, Whether Hebrew grammar shall be 
taught by an arbitrary system, invented by the grammarians, and 
borrowed from other languages, which is utterly at variance with 
the nature and genius of the tongue; or whether it shall be eluci- 
dated by its own laws, by the philosophy of its own phenomena, 
interpreted according to the first principles of speech, the primeval 
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‘sources of natural organization, physiological utterance, and mental 
development. While Gesenius and Stuart have determined on the 
former course, Ewald and Bush have decided for the latter. We 
henceforth go back to the first principles of things. We have the 
laws of mind and the phenomena of language both before us; and 
it is hard if we cannot, having the causes and effects thus placed in 
juxta-position, the extremes, as it were, of the proportion, discover 
the means by which a harmonious system may be realized. 

Yet it is a matter of uniform experience, that, in the promulga- 
tion of any new theory, there is a tendency in the human mind to 
rush to extravagance. Though each party may possess a portion 
of the truth, yet an innovator does not think his work of regenera- 
tion perfect till he has torn up the old system, root and branch: he 
comes forth with no conservative reform: his object is to destroy, 
not to save. Thus the method of Gesenius has been beaten up in 
all its fastnesses and strongholds merely to gratify the revolution- 


‘ ary spleen of a new dictator; and consequently other grammarians 


must step in to mediate between the contending parties, and recon- 
cile the discordant theories by an harmonious adjustment. It is 
needless to say, that, while Professor Bush has given a judicious 
prominence to Ewald’s system, he has not altogether abandoned 
the principles of his old master. He has extracted every thing 
that was sound and useful, and grafted it upon the old stock; he 
has caught the spirit of Ewald, who was rather too prolix, exube- 
rant, arbitrary, vague, and unpractical, and reduced him to a more 
symmetrical and compact form; he has introduced his philosophy 
to give life to the barren frame-work of Gesenius and Stuart, and 
to throw interest into their dry mannerisms. Where we have hitherto 
been contented to take the facts of the Hebrew phenomena of lan- 
guage, we are now made acquainted with their natural history ; 
and thus Hebrew, no longer an isolated, abstruse study, becomes a 
branch of a widely extended cyclopedia of knowledge, in which 
the physiology of language and thought is traced to its first ele- 
ments, and is made to become an important and necessary part of 
a sound and liberal education. 

We are not to look upon Professor Bush as a hewer of wood or 
a drawer of water. His position is that of a master workman. It 
is not his office to make the wheels of the machinery, or even to set 
them in motion, in any particular system. He looks abroad from 
above all systems, and moderates the errors of their orbits where 
they would seem to threaten a general collision and universal 
ruin. Yet Professor Bush can pick up a pin with the same facility 
as he can tear up the trunk of a tree. His whole soul is occasion. 
ally in philology, and eager for the fray. His comprehensive mind 
can thread the whole minutiz of detail into a general plan, without 
abandoning one straw to the wind as a useless incumbrance; and 
thus, while the elements of the language are thrown out into a bold, 
lucid, orderly circle of arrangement, and the minor details con- 
densed into a wheel within a wheel by the aid of typographical 
contrast, one philosophical spirit animates the mass; and the stu- 
dent, becoming interested, is carried along without being aware of 
the secret influence which impels him. 

Yet Professor Bush has apparently a competitor in the race. 
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Professor Stuart is, what may be called, passé. But Professor 
Nordheimer, of the same university, has come forward with an 
incomplete Critical Grammar of the Hebrew Language. He sub- 
scribes himself the acting professor of New-York University, and 
is posterior in standing there to Professor Bush. The latter, per- 
haps, has been, like the knight Fainéant, of Ivanhoe, the genuine 
Ceur de Lion, reserving himself for great occasions. The Critical 
Grammar of Nordheimer, as far as published, viz., the whole of the 
orthoepy, orthography, and etymology, preceded that of Professor 
Bush ; and consequently the latter had the advantage of examining 
it previous to his own act of publication, and “ perceived that their 
plans were, in many respects, different.” The fact is, the main 
object of Professor Bush was to concentrate the collective wisdom 
of his predecessors, with the whole of their late improvements, in a 
sound, practical grammar, without hazarding any thing of his own, 
saving his judicious discrimination and the strikingly illustrative 
character of his style; while, on the other hand, it appears to be 
the design of Professor Nordheimer to pursue his own particular 
speculations in advancing the new course of philosophical investi- 
gation to which Ewald gave birth. The work of Professor Nord- 
heimer does not stand at all in the way of Professor Bush; and he 
publicly returns, in his preface, his “ unfeigned thanks” to Professor 
N. for “the many valuable suggestions” he received at his hands. 
Let us therefore return to THE Professor, the new candidate for a 
high place among Hebrew grammarians. 

The first thing which strikes us in Professor Bush’s work is 
his Introduction, which, in that part which relates to the nature and 
history of the Shemitic tongues generally, is an able conveyancing 
and transmigration of the preface of the last edition of Gesenius’ 
Elementary Grammar. This does great credit to the Professor’s 
head and heart. It forms a very interesting article, and it is con- 
cluded by an excellent digest of the progress of Hebrew gramma- 
rians in their improvement of the philological art. 

The next thing we come to is the very interesting investigation 
of the original consonantal functions of all the Hebrew letters. 
Professor Bush says, “ These letters are not so properly the repre- 
sentatives of sounds, as of the position of the organs in the ineffec- 
tual attempt to utter sounds.” Professor Nordheimer says :—“ The 
first and most obvious division of words is into syllables, which 
these letters were designed to represent; while their farther sub- 
division into consonants and vowels was an after process. Thus 
the syllable ba was originally considered in the light of a single 
articulated sound; and it was not till considerable progress had 
been made in the investigation of the constituent elements of speech 
that it was discovered to consist in reality of two sounds—namely, 
a consonant, formed by the unclosing of the lips, and a vowel, or 
mere continuous emission of the voice. The Sanscrit, Bengali, and 
Ethiopic alphabets are instances of the syllabic system carried to 
its highest degree of perfection: in all of them a syllable, consisting 
of a consonant and a following short a, is represented by the con- 
sonant alone; in the two former, when any other vowel is required, 
it is expressed by an additional character, and in the Ethiopic a 
slight variation in the form of the consonant is made to answer the 
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same purpose. ‘I'he Hebrew alphabet, on the contrary, furnishes 
the mere outline or skeleton of a word, which is to be filled up by 
the knowledge of the reader.” 

Professor Bush has subsequently well illustrated this stenogra- 
phic form of consonantal writing, and obviated all appearance of 
difficulty as to its practical use, when the language was a spoken 
one. (Pp.36, 37.) The first written Hebrew language was indubi- 
tably stenographical; and we cannot at all doubt of the practical 
reality of this method, when even in the present day, and in modern 
languages, though furnished with the regular number of vowels, our 
eye alone is no guide to the pronunciation of words unless assisted 
by oral knowledge. The best system of literal writing leaves a 
great deal to be supplied by the norma loquendt, the general usage. 
Nevertheless the theory of Nordheimer, that the ehevi consonants 
acquired their character of vowels, or matres lectionis, from pos- 
sessing an organic affinity with them in their emission by the voice, 
and that they thus naturally coalesced with the several correspond- 
ing vowel points by a physiological assimilation, so as to produce 
the quiescence of the former, however ingenious it may be in the 
principle, does not satisfy all the difficulties of the case. For though 
the general stenographical nature of Hebrew syllabication be ad- 
mitted, yet the ehevi may originally have possessed, though with a 
very imperfect use, all the force and nature of vowels. That they 
were such, appears to be a matter of little doubt; for in that cha- 
racter they passed into the Greek language, in the time of Cadmus, 
1400 years before Christ, and have thence held their place as such 
in all the European alphabets. Their subsequent consonantal use 
may be easily accounted for. As they enjoyed but a very limited 
employment in Hebrew syllabication as vowels, and as the original 
pronunciation was lost or began to change, they were altogether 
abandoned to their consonantal value, in order to make way for 
the greater facility of the vowel punctuation. Here Nordheimer’s 
organic theory may very aptly come in to explain the reverse of 
his position, viz. how the original vowel letters came to acquire the 
power of consonants, and occasionally quiesce in their homogen- 
eous points ; and how their condition as matres lectionts was referred 
to as an antecedent state, which they had not altogether lost, and 
which served to explain their present office. That the ehevi were 
originally radically vowels, may be held in perfect consistence with 
the belief that the greatest portion of the language was left to its 
stenographical consonantal method, without availing itself of their 
general use. It was reserved for the ingenious Greeks, through the 
cognate Phenician character, to apply the original vowels to‘a 
more extensive syllabic organization. It would be absurd to be- 
lieve, on the ordinary hypothesis, that the first character of a 
primitive alphabet, which has passed into European languages as 
a most important vowel, was first devised merely as an arbitrary 
sign without any sound at all. This would be quite contrary to 
Nordheimer’s doctrine, that the first alphabetical letters were de- 
signed to represent syllables, a compound sound of a vowel and a 
consonant, when by this arrangement we have an aleph perfectly 
soundless. In the Babylonish captivity, seven hundred years before 
Christ, the pronunciation of the Hebrew must have changed; and 
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the ehevi in the very imperfect state of Hebrew syllabication, hav- 
ing never been applied to any general use as vowels on account of 
the original inadvertence of the inventors as to their general avail- 
ability, must have become perfectly useless as such. ‘he cumbrous 
machinery of points was afterward adopted, no matter when, to 
supply the deficiency ; and where these matres lectionis did not still 
live in their cognate consonantal sound, they showed their original 
office by quiescing with their new equivalents. In the meantime, 
by a happier and more matured system, they maintained their ori- 
ginal value when transplanted in the languages of the West. 
Professor Bush’s forte lies in his power of popular illustration ; 
and if he departs in a measure from the technical forms of gram- 
matical precision, his periphrastic style, perhaps, sooner conveys 
the sense intended by the philological nomenclature of other gram- 
marians. In passing over his sections on the points, accents, tones, 
consonant and vowel changes, we find him perfectly successful in 
making all these difficulties familiarly easy and intelligible to the 
reader. He has always ready some obvious analogy to explain 
his positions: he has always at hand some case by which to show 
the use and importance of the subject on which he happens to treat. 
Thus the power of the accents in changing the sense of a sentence 
is happily illustrated by two or three examples. He has always 
some physical or metaphysical reason when necessary that is easy, 
simple, and strikingly obvious, to explain and impress more vividly 
on the memory those phenomena which, in the school of Stuart, 
and even in the grammar of Nordheimer, freeze into rigid forms, or 
stand like some incomprehensible mummies in the Egyptian cata- 
combs. We could make numerous quotations, only the burden of 
Hebrew typography involved in them would render them too cum- 


-bersome for general acceptance. 


In passing forward to the grammatical structure and forms of 
words, page 100, we have Ewald’s theory on the primitive elements 
of the parts of speech :—“ It has been usual with most grammarians 
and lexicographers,” says Prof. Bush, “to regard the verb as the 
most primitive element of language, the parent stock from which 
nearly every other part of speech is derived. This is doubtless true 
to a considerable extent; but the more correct theory seems to be, 
to consider the verb and nown as collateral derivatives from an ab- 
stract root consisting of consonants only, and involving, as it were, 
both the nominal and verbal meaning, either of which may be 
developed by means of certain vowel points. Thus, instead of de- 
riving melek, a king, with some grammarians, from malak, to reign, 
or vice versa, with others, the true method probably is, to refer them 
both to the abstract root mlk, which is to be considered intrinsically 
neither as verb nor noun, but which becomes a verb if written 
malak, or a noun if written melek. According to this, therefore, the 
root, strictly speaking, exists only as a pure abstraction, as an invi- 
sible root, hidden, as it were, in the earth, whose trunk and branches 
are alone to be seen.” Hence Professor Bush lays it down as “an 
axiom, in regard to the written Hebrew, that consonants are essen- 
tial, while vowels are merely accidental; the former denoting the 
most elementary and radical ideas, as well as sounds of words; 
the latter expressing their various nicer modifications and distinc- 
Vox. X.—Oct., 1839. 59 
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- tions of sense.” Now as language was spoken before it was written, 
this theory to be correct must hold good in both cases. And, in- 
deed, the idea of a king, and of reigning, might have both floated in 
the mind in the general mlk before it was divided on the tongue by 
the organs of utterance, through the interposition of vowels. lf 
generalization be the nature of the first idea of the mind, and discri- 
mination be that of the second, which is no doubt the case, the 
transition from the first to the second in the lightning process of 
thought may be easily imagined. The first idea prepared the mouth, 
the second gave it its specific form, and opened it in speech, ac- 
cording as the mind felt its desire to express the one derivative idea 
or the other. It is very immaterial, therefore, whether the language 
was first written or first spoken ; suffice that it was first thought, in 
the several intellectual transitions of the brain. This philosophy of 
language may be ridiculed by those who pride themselves on what 
are called common-sense views of the question ; men who never as- 
cend higher than secondary causes—who, because they have never 
been accustomed to investigate the origin of things, are contented 
to take facts as they find them, satisfied that such is their nature. 
But a just development of the philosophy of language opens a glo- 
rious arena for mental exercise and discipline ; and Professor Bush 
cannot be too highly extolled for introducing philosophical illustra- 
tion in a practical elementary grammar, which answers one great 
purpose, if no other, to teach the learner how to observe, and to 
apply the same spirit of observation to other subjects. 

To show the general difference of style and manner between 
Nordheimer and Professor Bush, we may take what each says of 
the future apocopate:—Nordheimer says, page 118, ‘“ When the 
future expresses a wish or command, or is connected to the succeed- 
ing word by makkeph, it is announced with greater brevity than 
usual,—in the former case, on account of the quickness of utterance 
appropriate to the expression of a command or urgent solicitation ; 
and in the latter, in consequence of the loss of the accent, which 
enabled the ultimate long vowel to form a mixed syllable.” Pro- 
fessor Bush: “As far as this contracted formation depends upon 
the sense, it is doubtless to be accounted for from the fact, that in 
expressing prohibition, dissuasion, exhortation, earnest wishing, and 
the like, for which the apocopated future is principally employed, 
the utterance is naturally somewhat abrupt and hurried, and the 
term employed thrown into its shortest possible form. The effect 
of this quickened enunciation is obvious. The stress of the voice 
being expended upon the beginning of the word, the tone is of course 
retracted, long vowels are shortened, and the final syllable being 
consequently but slightly enounced, it is easily lost altogether in 
sound; and when once lost in sound, it easily disappears in form. 
The mode of apocopation is therefore twofold: (1.) By shortening 
the long vowel; (2.) By casting away the final letter and vowel.” 
An ordinary critic would perhaps here say that Professor Bush has 
used a multiplicity of words to express what Nordheimer has con- 
veyed in a more concise and a neater form. But what is the state 
of the case? Professor. Bush, with his periphrastic flourish of 
trumpets, invests every thing he says with importance. His design 
is to arrest attention to a fact. He has gained his object. Professor 
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Bush is read and remembered. No one forgets the weighty stroke 
with which the future is apocopated and dislocated in every joint at 
the word of command. Professor Nordheimer is read too. But 
what was it he said? Nothing more than common. We take this 
occasion to rebut what has been charged upon Professor Bush’s 
style as a fault, too great prolixity, too great a redundancy of ex- 
pression. If the professor’s volley of grape-shot effects the desired 
execution, the expenditure of the powder is no loss. 

In reviewing that part of the grammar which regards the tenses, 
we find Professor Bush not at all ready to adopt either the theory 
of Ewald, or that of Professor Lee. These last two grammarians 
both started with a peculiar hypothesis, at variance with the com- 
mon system. Ewald considers the tenses of the Hebrew to be two 
in a very extended sense, and calls them the perfect and imperfect. 
His perfect includes what has been and what is, and is the common 

reterite ; his imperfect comprises what is not yet finished, and what 
will be, and is the common future. Professor Lee changes what is 
commonly considered the future tense into a present. It is strange 
how apparently dissonant these theories are from each other ; yet 
they all really approximate ; and certainly the proposition of Pro- 
fessor Lee deserves greater consideration than it has met with in 
this country, defended as it is by many phenomena of the language 
which he adduces in support of it. However, the subject being not 
yet sufficiently digested, Professor Bush has not departed from the 
beaten track; yet we might have expected here some illuminations 
from his striking pen, and that he would not have suffered this sub- 
ject, and that of the conversive vav, which depends on it, to sit in 
darkness. We hope he will carefully review this matter in his 
third edition. From the fact of the commonly called future being 


‘ derived from the infinitive construct, there is more reason to believe 


that it has a present signification than a future one, since the natu- 
ral force of the infinitive is to describe what is, which may be more 
particularly exemplified in Greek and German infinitives with the 
article. 

Nordheimer divides the verbs into perfect and imperfect. He 
says the imperfect verbs “have been improperly called by gram- 
marians irregular. We say improperly, because in Hebrew we 
meet with none of those arbitrary deviations from the normal 
mode of inflexion which are of such frequent occurrence in Greek, 
for example, and the modern languages of Europe.” But the truth 
is, there can be no impropriety in the term irregular, if they depart 
in any one manner from the common form of the verbs in the same 
language, whether that term be applied to the same kind of devia- 
tion or not in any other language. Regular and irregular are re- 
lative terms, and it is not necessary that they should have the same 
extent and kind of application in all languages. Professor Bush 
very ably answers Nordheimer on this subject in pages 113, 164. 

In proceeding to the classification of nouns, we think the plan of 
Professor Bush far more simple than that of Professor Nordheimer, 
as well as far more philosophical and just. Professor Stuart has 
thirteen declensions, following the cumbrous system of Gesenius. 
Professor Lee has five species of segolate nouns, eleven species of 
nouns not segolate, and four classes of augmented nouns, The 
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classification of Professor Bush is an excellent digest of the scheme 
of Ewald; and for all practical purposes it is far better than any 
that has yet appeared. 

It appears that all the grammarians of America, Stuart, Nord- 
heimer, and others, have recognized the merits of Ewald; but none 
but Professor Bush has brought him out in any popular form. His 
theories are too abstruse, and his manner too complicated for the 
general reader ; and it is only by comparing Professor Bush’s gram- 
mar with the work of Ewald itself that any one can properly 
appreciate the great service the former has conferred on the student 
by eliciting the sentiments of his author in a plain, simple, yet ele- 
gant style. In passing on to the genders of nouns we will just 
quote the following passage in farther illustration of Ewald’s 
theories :— 


“From what has been said above, it appears, that of the two methods of 
distinguishing the genders, viz. by form and signification, neither is an abso- 
lutely sure criterion. The second, that of the sense, is probably the most 
primitive and legitimate ; but even this is rendered uncertain by reason of the 
imaginative character of the early periods of antiquity, or of the oriental 
nations generally, which has given rise to a vast number of ideal feminines, 
in contradistinction to physical ones. Viewing nature with the most vivid 
perception, they seem to have conceived of all objects, not only those whose 
gender was externally visible, but all others which bore a resemblance to 
them, as clothed with the same attributes. Whatever was possessed of a 
higher, more original, and independent life and energy, was ranged under the 
masculine ; while that which was comparatively inferior, weak, and dependent, 
was on the same principle referred to the feminine. On this principle we 
may suppose it is that the Hebrew words for earth, or land, or city, being 
conceived as the sustaining mother of the inhabitants, are uniformly feminine. 
Hence all names of particular countries and towns are of the same gender ; 
nay, even the names of nations and tribes may be construed as feminine, inas- 
much as land and people are cognate ideas.” 


The syntax is sufficiently full and comprehensive for a language 
in which there is scarcely any; and a useful grammatical analysis 
of the first chapter of Genesis closes the work, in which all the pre- 
ceding rules on punctuation and etymology are referred to and 
applied. ‘The Grammar has the usual quantity of grammatical 
forms, paradigms, and what is peculiar, a praxis, or exercise to 
each section; so that while the mere reader is continually enter- 
tained with philosophical illustration, the learner is usefully em- 
ployed by reducing to practice all the essential rules. 

The book is by no means to be compared with Professor Bush's 
former work. The plan, the style, the spirit of it, is altogether dif- 
ferent. It is equally suited to the dullest capacity as to the more 
inquiring mind; and all obstacles to the acquisition of Hebrew may 
now be said to be fairly removed. It is a book which ought to be 
in the hands of every student of the Bible, and become the text- 
book of theological seminaries. If we seem to speak high in its 
praise, it is because we think it is a book that ought to be fairly 
brought out before the public, being the first and only elementary 
treatise on Hebrew grammar in which the subjects are handled in 
an easy, elegant, and popular style, and in which philosophy and 
practical utility are serviceably blended. However excellent Pro- 
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fessor Nordheimer’s performance may be, yet it is certainly defi- 
cient in those peculiar qualities which constitute that pre-eminence 
of the work of Professor Bush by which he has supplied a long 
felt desideratum. We close by wishing that the work may pass 
through many editions until it has obtained for the author that 
extended reputation to which his labors and talents are justly 
entitled. 








From the [U. C.] Christian Guardian. 


BAXTER’S WORKS, WITH A BRIEF NOTICE OF THAT EXTRA. 
ORDINARY MAN OF GOD. 


The Reformed Pastor; showing the nature of the Pastoral Work. Abridged from 
the works of the Rev. Richard Baxter, by Thomas Rutherford. 


A Call to the Unconverted. By Richard Baxter. 


The Saints’ Everlasting Rest; or, A Treatise on the Blessed State of the Saints, 
in the enjoyment of God in glory. Extracted from the works of Mr. Richard 
Baxter, by John Wesley, A. M., late Fellow of Lincoln College, Oxford. 


As the seventeenth century was remarkable in the civil and eccle- 
siastical history of Great Britain for protracted agitations, violent 
convulsions, and essential changes in its whole administration and 
system of government and legislation; so is it equally memorable 
for an unequalled number of able and profound writers in the several 
provinces of Christian theology and Biblical criticism. On this 
subject, an elegant writer has well observed, that “amid all the 
disturbed and unsettled circumstances which prevailed during that 
period, both in church and state, many eminent men arose who 
.devoted their enlarged and active powers with unweariable con- 
stancy to the investigation of sacred truth, who esteemed that truth 
beyond all earthly treasure ; and who, in spite of persecution, pri- 
vation, and sorrow, embraced and maintained it with unyielding 
firmness. They explored the literary sources of Scripture inter- 
pretation with a diligence and skill seldom surpassed; and they 
labored to exhibit the doctrines and precepts of the Christian reve- 
lation in all their native harmony and force, while they applied 
them with singular fidelity and zeal to the renovation of the heart, 
and the safe guidance of the life. ‘Being dead,’ they ‘yet speak;? 
and in the venerable remains which they have bequeathed to pos- 
terity, they still claim and receive attention. The Christian stu- 
dent, who aspires to clear, comprehensive, and manly views of 
inspired theology, feels that he is amply repaid by an assiduous 
application to those mighty masters of a former, and in many re- 
spects less favored age.” 

Among the most distinguished divines in the Establishment [the 
Church] during that period were Jeremy Taylor, Leighton, Hall, 
Bull, Tillotson, Patrick, Lowth, Whitby, Pearson, Sherlock, Still- 
ingfleet, Usher, Burnet, and others; and among the immortal men 
and eminent divines who preferred sacrificing their livings and en- 
during reproach, imprisonments, and poverty, to the enjoyment of 
wealth and honor, with the sacrifice of a good conscience—and 
many of whose names will be known through their writings to the 
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‘latest posterity, are Baxter, Bates, Howe, Owen, Pool, Charnocke, 
Philip Henry, Goodwin, Jackson, Calamy, Flavel, Gilpin, Clarke, 
Gale, Greenhill, Jacomb, Jenkins, Manton, Mead, Newcomen, and 
many more of equal merit and kindred spirit. In this galaxy of 
Christian excellence and pre-eminent talent, Baxter shone as a star 
of the first magnitude. He was beyond comparison the most vo- 
luminous author of that age of voluminous authorship. For example, 
the works of Bishop Hall amount to ten volumes octavo; Jeremy 
Taylor’s to fifteen; Dr. John Goodwin’s to twenty; Dr. Owen’s to 
twenty-eight; but Baxter’s would exceed sixty volumes. We have 
an edition of his practical and spiritual works in twenty-two large 
octavo volumes; but these form only a small part of what he wrote. 
And yet he was a martyr to sickness and pain throughout his whole 
life; and his labors as a minister and his engagements in public 
business formed his chief employment for many years, so that he 
speaks of writing as a kind of recreation from more severe duties ! 
Baxter’s writings have been divided into twelve classes: 1. Works 
on the Evidences of Religion; 2. Doctrinal Works; 3. Works on 
Conversion; 4. Works on Christian Experience; 5. Works on 
Christian Ethics; 6. Works on Catholic Communion; 7. Works 
on Nonconformity; 8. Works on Popery; 9. Works on Antino- 
mianism; 10. Works on Quakerism, Baptism, and the Millennium ; 
11. Political and Historical Works; 12. Devotional Works. In 
theological warfare he was a giant; as a controversialist, on every 
subject he took in hand, whether political or religious, he had no 
equal in his day ; and in every department in which he employed 
his talents as a writer, they appeared to great advantage. If some 
of his controversial works have been objected to for their severity, 
his devotional works have been universally admired for their sweet- 
ness and elevated tone of hallowed feeling. Grainger, in his inva- 
luable Biographical Dictionary, says—*“ Richard Baxter was a man 
famous for weakness of body and strength of mind; for having the 
strongest sense of religion himself, and exciting a sense of it in the 
thoughtless and the profligate ; for ‘preaching more sermons, engag- 
ing in more controversies, and writing more books, than any other 
Nonconformist of his age. He spoke, disputed, and wrote with 
ease; and discovered the same intrepidity of spirit when he re- 
proved Cromwell, and expustulated with Charles II., as when he 
preached to a congregation of mechanics. This champion of Non- 
conformists was the butt of every other religion, and of those who 
were of no religion at all. But this had no effect upon him: his 
presence and his firmness of mind on no occasion forsook him. He 
was just the same man when he went into a prison, while he was in 
it, and when he came out of it; and he maintained a uniformity of 
character to the last gasp of his life. His enemies have placed him 
in hell; but any man that has not ten times the bigotry that Baxter 
himself had, must conclude that he is in a better place.’ Dr. Isaac 
Barrow said, that Baxter’s “ practical writings were never mended, 
and his controversial ones seldom answered.” In reference to his 
controversial writings, the Honorable Robert Boyle has observed, 
that “he was the fittest man of the age for a casuist, because he 
feared no man’s displeasure, and hoped for no man’s preferment. » 
Bishop Wilkins has observed respecting him, that “he had culti- 
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vated every subject which he had handled—and if he had lived in 
the primitive times, he would have been one of the fathers of the 
Church ;” and “ it was enough for one age to produce such a man 
as Baxter.” Dr. Bates, in his sermon preached at the funeral of 
Baxter, says—“ his books of practical divinity have been effectual 
for more numerous conversions to God than any printed in our 
time ; and while the church remains on earth, will be of continual 
efficacy to recover lost souls. There is a vigorous pulse in them 
that keeps the reader awake and attentive.” Dr. Doddridge has 
observed in a lettér to a friend—* Baxter is my particular favorite. 
It is impossible to tell you how much I am charmed with the devo- 
tion, good sense, and pathos, which are everywhere to be found in 
him. I cannot forbear looking upon him as one of the greatest 
orators, both with regard to copiousness, acuteness, and energy, 
that our nation hath produced; and if he hath described, as I be- 
lieve, the temper of his own heart, he appears to have been so far 
superior to the generality of those whom he charitably hoped to be 
good men, that one would imagine that God raised him up to dis- 
grace and condemn his brethren ; to show what a Christian is, and 
how few in the world deserve the character.” Dr. Adam Clarke 
has also remarked, that “as a useful writer, as well as a successful 
controversialist, Mr. Richard Baxter has deservedly ranked in the 
highest order of divines of the seventeenth century. His works 
have done more to improve the understanding and mend the hearts 
of his countrymen than those of any other writer of his age. While 
the English language remains, and Scriptural Christianity and piety 
to God are regarded, his works will not cease to be read and prized 
by the wise and pious of every denomination.” 

Of the practical and devotional works of Baxter, none have 
exceeded in usefulness and popularity throughout the Christian 
world, for a century and a half, those whose titles stand at the head 
of this article; to excite additional interest in the perusal of which 
we have introduced these remarks respecting the age and character 
of their sainted author. If any stronger interest can be awakened 
in the mind of the reader to the perusal of these works, it will arise 
from the circumstances under which the “ Saints’ Everlasting Rest” 
and the “ Dying Thoughts” were written. The “ Everlasting Rest” 
was written when the author was languishing in suspense between 
life and death; when, as he says, he “was sentenced to death by 
the physicians.” In the dedication of the original unabridged work 
to his flock, the inhabitants of Kidderminster, (Works, vol. xxii, 
pp. 1, 2,) Baxter gives the following touching account of the origin 
and writing of that imperishable book :— 

“ Being in my quarters, far from home, cast into extreme lan- 
guishing by the sudden loss of about a gallon of blood, after many 
years’ foregoing weaknesses ; and having no acquaintance about 
me, nor any books but my Bible, and living in continual expecta- 
tion of death, I bent my thoughts on my ‘ Everlasting Rest ;? and 
because my memory, through extreme weakness, was imperfect, I 
took my pen and began to draw up my own funeral sermon, or 
some helps for my own meditations of heaven, to sweeten both the 
rest of my life and my death. In this condition God was pleased 
to continue me about five months from home; where, being able 
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‘for nothing else, I went on with this work, which so lengthened to 
this which here you see. It is no wonder, therefore, if I be too 
abrupt in the beginning, seeing I then intended but the length of a 
sermon or two; much less may you wonder if the whole he very 
imperfect, seeing it was written, as it were, with one foot in the 
grave, by a man that was betwixt living and dead, that wanted 
strength of nature to quicken invention or affection, and had no 
book but his Bible while the chief part was finished, nor had any 
mind of human ornaments if he had been furnished. But O how 
sweet is this providence now to my review, which so happily forced 
me to that work of meditation which I had formerly found so pro- 
fitable to my soul, and showed me more mercy in depriving me of 
other helps than I was aware of, and hath caused my thoughts to 
feed on this heavenly subject, which hath more benefited me than 
all the studies of my life!” 

The very title of this book awakens in the mind of the Christian 
the most delightful associations; and every page of it awes him 
into self-inspection and caution, and places before the eye of faith 
and hope the glorious rest of the heavenly state “in a light so strong 
and lively, that all the glittering vanities of this world vanish in 
their comparison, and a sincere believer will despise them, as one 
of mature age does the toys and baubles of children.” The Saints’ 
Rest was first published in 1650; his “ Dying Thoughts” were pub- 
lished upward of thirty years afterward, shortly before his death, 
“for his own use on the latter times of his corporal pains and 
weakness, and originally intended to be left to his executors for 


publication.” The following preface, which we publish entire, will 
tell to the reader’s heart, as well as inform his mind of the occa- 
sion and circumstances which produced the publication of the 
“ Dying Thoughts :”— 


‘“’ THE PREFACE TO THE READER. 


“ Reader,—I have no other use for a preface to this book, but 
to give you a true excuse for its publication. I wrote it for myself, 
unresolved whether any one should see it; but at last inclined to 
leave that to the will of my executors to publish or suppress it when 
I am dead, as they saw cause. But my person being seized on, 
and my library, and all my goods distrained on by constables, and 
sold, and I constrained to relinquish my house, (for preaching, and 
being in London,) I knew not what to do with multitudes of manu- 
scripts that had long lain by me, having no house to go to, but a 
narrow hired lodging with strangers: wherefore I cast away whole 
volumes, which I could not carry away, both controversies and let- 
ters practical, and cases of conscience ; but having newly lain divers 
weeks, night and day, in waking torments, nephritic and colic, after 
other long pains and languor, I took this book with me in my re- 
moval, for my own use in my farther sickness. Three weeks after, 
falling into another extreme fit, and expecting death, where I had 
no friend with me to commit my papers to, merely lest it should be 
lost, 1 thought best to give it to the printer. I think it is so much 
of the work of all men’s lives to prepare to die with safety and 
comfort, that the same thoughts may be needful for others that are 
so for me. If any mislike the title, as if it imported that the author 
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is dead, let him know that I die daily, and that which quickly will 
be, almost is. It is suited to my own use. They that it is unsuit- 
able to may pass it by. If those men’s lives were spent in serious, 
preparing thoughts of death, who are now studying to destroy each 
other, and tear in pieces a distressed land, they would prevent much 
dolorous repentance. RicHarpD Baxter.” 


The “ Reformed Pastor” claims the devout attention of every 
minister who would, in spirit and life, be thoroughly quickened and 
furnished unto every good word and work; and the “ Now or 
Never” urges, with the most intense earnestness and affection, mat- 
ters of infinite moment upon the consideration of every person 
who is not prepared for death and judgment. 

It will scarcely be necessary for us, after what has been stated, 

to solicit for these books a fresh perusal and a more extensive cir- 
culation among all classes of Christians who desire and are praying 
for the revival and promotion of pure and undefiled religion in the 
land. We cannot, however, conclude this notice without making 
one remark. How often are the severest privations and sufferings 
of individual Christians contributary to their own meetness for 
heaven and the instruction and salvation of others! Had not Rich- 
ard Baxter been confined upon a bed of languishing for months, at 
a distance from home, and secluded from all other intercourse 
except that which he held with God and heaven, “ The Saints’ Ever- 
lasting Rest” would not have been inherited by the church. Had 
he not suffered protracted pain, and, like the ancient witnesses for 
Christ, been persecuted and imprisoned, “being destitute, afflicted, 
tormented,” succeeding generations of the inquiring and wrestling 
children of God would not have been blessed with his “ Dying 
Thoughts ;” which have instrumentally proved “thoughts” of life 
‘and immortality to myriads. So the afflictions, persecutions, and 
sufferings of individual Christians in the present day, may not only 
result in a large accession of spiritual knowledge and wealth to 
themselves, but prove the morning splendor of the church’s purity , 
happiness, and glory, in coming generations. 


“ Ye fearful souls, fresh courage take ! 
The clouds ye so much dread 
Are big with mercy, and shall break 
In blessings on your head.” 


Three of the above-mentioned works, viz., The Reformed Pastor, 
A Call to the Unconverted, and The Saints’ Everlasting Rest, are 
published and for sale at the Methodist Book-Store, 200 Mulberry- 
street, New-York. 





From the North American Review. 


The Teacher, or Moral Influence employed in the Instruction and Government of 
the Young. New Stereotype Edition, with an additional chapter on “the First 
Day in School.” By Jacos Assort, late Principal of the Mt. Vernon Female 
School, Boston, Mass. Boston: Published by Whipple & Damrell, 1839. 


Amone the endless variety of systems and plans for education, 
it is comfortable to think that bright scholars and excellent men 
have come out from under the most unpromising regimen, and have 
Vox. X.—Oct., 1889. 60 
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often formed themselves without any rule or system whatever. 
This is not saying, however, that all systems are equally good, or 
that it is matter of no consequence what system is pursued. And, 
whatever plan is determined on, it ought to propose, as the most 
important preparatory step, to teach a child the habit of fixing his 
attention for a certain time upon a certain thing; and this, not be- 
cause it is particularly pleasant or attractive in itself, though care 
should be taken that it should not be made unnecessarily otherwise. 

When a child finds, that, by giving his attention for a very short 

time to a given subject, either the letters which make a word, or 

any thing else, he conquers a difficulty, and fixes the word or the 

number in his mind, he enjoys the pleasure of successful labor, and 

has learned a lesson he will not forget. He will be willing to make 

a similar effort the next day ; and by patiently going on in this way, 

a good habit of study will be formed, with very little time spent at 

each separate trial. This of course can be done best at home, where 

the hours and moments are under the teacher’s control, and where 

the moment the point is gained the child can be set at entire liberty. 

It forms a most excellent preparation for school; as the pupil, ha- 

ving learned the art of application, and having been taught in this 

way to study, will be able to enter with pleasure into the routine 

of the school, the operations of which, however, should be varied 

as much as possible, since young children so soon weary of real 

application. 

Even at school, however, something like this sort of training 
would not be impracticable. If the teacher could devote the time 
which he spends in hearing a class spell, for instance, to hearing 
the pupils who compose it, each in succession, spell the words 
from the book, two or three times—and it would hardly take longer 
to do this, than to hear the words boggled over and passed down 
the class, as is often the case—the time would be better spent, and 
the children would know more about the words than if they had sat 
in the usual listless way over their books for an hour. After this 
exercise, the books might be put away, and the attention of the 
children turned to something else ; and they would thus escape the 
danger of getting listless, idle habits, which are so apt to follow 
the usual methods of studying in school. They know that they 
must stay there a certain time, whether they are idle or not, and 
they know that they must hold the book and try to study till the 
time comes to recite; and they learn to make the best of the matter, 
and amuse themselves as well as they can in looking around the 
school, and taking notice how others are occupied. 

When this habit of fixing the attention is formed and forming, a 
good exercise for it is to strengthen the memory by getting things 
by heart, as we say. This practice has been abused; and it is not 
uncommon, at the present time, to hear the attempt to store the 
memory with words and facts spoken of with disapprobation. But 
the great facility children have in committing things to memory 
seems to show that nature has intended some use should be made 
of this power in early life. There are many things of a mechanical 
and technical kind which it is very important to have fixed in the 
mind, which, learned in childhood, are never forgotten, and which 
are acquired much easier in early childhood than in after life. And 
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this very acquisition strengthens the memory. A person who ex- 
pects to have a great treasure poured in upon him is not thought 
unwise to prepare a commodious receptacle for it, and to strengthen 
it by every means in his power, that he may be able to receive and 
retain his treasure as it comes to him; and a well-trained memory, 


filled in early youth, when acquisitions are easily made, with a 


valuable store of words and facts, will not be found a bad founda- 
tion for almost any superstructure which it may be desirable to 
raise upon it. 

Mr. Abbott’s work will be found a very valuable aid in the great 
work of education. It contains a record of the experience of a 
careful, conscientious, and highly successful teacher of youth. His 
views are illustrated by real and imaginary examples, showing the 
effects of his system. The book contains a description of the me- 
thod of conducting the Mount Vernon-street school, from which 
much assistance, and many valuable hints on the subject of educa- 
tion may be drawn. Mr. Abbott says— 

“There is, perhaps, no way by which a writer can more effectu- 
ally explain his views on the subject of education, than by present- 
ing a great variety of actual cases, whether real or imaginary, and 
describing particularly the treatment he would recommend in each. 
This method of communicating knowledge is very extensively re- 
sorted to in the medical profession, where writers detail particular 
cases, and report the symptoms and the treatment for each suc. 
ceeding day, so that the reader may almost fancy himself actually 
a visiter at the sick bed, and the nature and effects of the various 
prescriptions become fixed in the mind with almost as much dis- 
tinctness and permanency as actual experience would give.”— 
P. 242. 

Mr. Abbott’s plan of giving, every hour or half hour, a recess in 
the school from labor, in which speaking and moving about the 
room for two or three minutes are permitted, is an arrangement 
which must prove highly useful both to the teacher and pupils, by 
sparing the former the annoyance of individual applications, and 
refreshing the latter by changing the positions of the body and the 
operations of the mind. He describes at length the operation of this 
rule, and the apparatus by which it was regulated. 

The advice in the following quotation is truly admirable:— 

“Never get out of patience with dullness. Perhaps I ought to 
say, never get out of patience with any thing. That would perhaps 
be the wisest rule. But, above all things, remember that dullness 
and stupidity, and you will certainly find them in every school, are 
the very last things to get out of patience with. If the Creator has 
so formed the mind of a boy, that he must go through life slowly 
and with difficulty, impeded by obstructions which others do not 
feel, and depressed by discouragements which others never know, 
his lot is surely hard enough, without having you to add to it the 
trials and sufferings which sarcasm and reproach from you can heap 
upon him. Look over your school-room, therefore, and wherever 
you find one whom you perceive the Creator to have endued with 
less intellectual power than others, fix your eye upon him with an 
expression of kindness and sympathy. Such a boy will have suf- 
fering enough from the selfish tyranny of his companions he ought 
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to find in you a protector and friend. One of the greatest plea- 
sures which a teacher’s life affords is the interest of seeking out 
such an one, bowed down with burdens of depression and discou- 
ragement, unaccustomed to sympathy and kindness, and expecting 
nothing for the future but a weary continuation of the cheerless 
toils which have imbittered the past; and the pleasure of taking off 
the burden, of surprizing the timid, disheartened sufferer, by kind 
words and cheering looks, and of seeing in his countenance the ex- 
pression of ease, and even of happiness, gradually returning.” — 
Pp. 98, 99. 

The whole tone and spirit of the book is excellent; and it hardly 
seems possible that any one engaged in the work of education, 
either publicly or privately, can read it without pleasure and ad- 
vantage. 


Life of Hannah More, with brief Notices of her Works. By Samuel G. Arnold. 


“THs is a neat 16mo. volume, just published at the Methodist 
Book-Room, New-York, for Youth’s and Sunday-school libraries. 
We have perused this little work with peculiar satisfaction, not only 
because of its emanating from the pen of an esteemed literary 
friend, but for its intrinsic merits, in presenting, in such a form, all} 
the prominent features in the life and character of one of the most 
useful women of any age or country. Mr. Arnold deserves the 
warm thanks of youth, and especially of the young females of our 
land, in thus putting within their reach a portrait of one of the 
noblest patterns of female excellence ever given for the benefit of 
humanity. Every page unfolds new excellences of her character ; 
and although compressed in so small a compass, yet so judiciously 
is this biography arranged to meet the wants of youth, that we can 
trace the bright career of the subject of the work in all her various 
ascents to true greatness with as much perspicuity as in the more 
ponderous volumes by other authors. It may be read with profit 
by adults as well as by children.”—Poughkeepsie Casket. 


Mammon. By Rev. John Harris. 


‘WE rejoice that our Book Agents have complied with the re- 
quest of the Georgia Conference by publishing this excellent work ; 
a work fitted to do immense good among Christians of every deno- 
mination. We advise those preachers who have a delicacy in 
regard to preaching against the sin of covetousness, each to pur- 
chase a copy or two of this work, and lend it to their people, who 
will find that they never had such preaching before. We know a 
member of our church in this city who obtained six or eight copies 
of the work, for the purpose of giving away and lending. At pre- 
sent they are all out but one.”—Zion’s Herald. 


Life of Rev. Freeborn Garrettson. By Nathan Bangs, D. D. 


“Hrs is one of our Book-Room publications. It is compiled 
from the printed and manuscript journals of Garrettson, and from 
other authentic documents, and is the fourth edition, revised and 
corrected. We hope our people will make themselves acquainted 
with this work.”—Zion’s Herald. 































































